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ABSTRACT 

The national survey reported in this document focused 
on 11th grade students' Knowledge of literature and U.S. history. 
While approximately two-thirds of the history questions were answered 
correctly, performance on the literature assessment was slightly 
lower, perhaps because some questions were asked about authors and 
literary works not included in high school curricula. Results 
indicate that students are more likely to remember information about 
topics in which they have a particular interest or that are related 
to their cultural background. Patterns of course work are directly 
related to students' knowledge of history and literature. Students' 
knowledge levels in both subject areas are affected by the number of 
topics previously studied and how recently the course was studied. 
Instruction in U.S. history tends to reflect traditional teaching 
approaches, while literature instruction tends to be differentiated 
in terms of students' academic tracks. Appendices contain an 
explanation of the research procedures and the literature and history 
assessment data. Numerous tables are included. (JHP) 
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. . Jack of stu- 
dent Knowledge 
about some 
historical topics 
is a matter 
for serious 
concern. . . 



Levels of Student Knowledge. This survey focused on eleventh graders' 
factual knowledge of literature and VS. history. In general, the results for 
both history and literature suggest that the majority of students have at 
least some knowledge upon which they can build. Although lack of stu- 
dent knowledge about some historical topics is a matter for serious con- 



] cern. about two-thirds of the questions were 
. answered correctly by more than half the eleventh 
' graders. The performance on the literature assess- 
ment was slightly lower, perhaps in part because 
] some of the questions asked were about specific 



works and authors not included in the curriculum until after the junior 
year in high school, if at all. 

The results also indicate that students are more likely to know and 
remember information concerning topics about which they have a particu- 
lar interest or those more likely to be related to their cultural back- 
grounds. Black students and Hispanic students did relatively well on items 
focusing on the history and literature of their own ethnic heritages young 
men did relatively well on items focusing on strong male literary charac- 
ters and on foreign policy: young women did relatively well on items about 
social developments: and students from the southeastern states did rela- 
tively well on items involving biblical characters and stories. 

Coursework. The assessment results also indicate that patterns of course- 
work are directly related to students' knowledge of history and literature. 
The more topics they had covered, and the more recently they had done 
so. the more students were likely to know about both subject areas. 

Instruction. Students' reports suggest that instruction in U.S. history 
reflects traditional teaching approaches, with little differentiation for aca- 
demic general, or vocational tracks. Most classes rely on the textbook as 
the primary source of information, encourage memorization, and are orga- 
nized around whole-class instruction. On the other hand, instruction in 
literature shows slightly more differentiation in response to academic 
track. Better-performing students were more likely to be asked to read 
more works, to discuss what they had read, and to write analyses of litera- 
ture. In general, the more topics that were discussed and the more varied 
the instructional activities, the better students were likely to do on this 
assessment of factual knowledge. 

Reflections. While these results are an interesting beginning, caution is 
needed in using the results to shape instructional decisions. For example, 
though exposure to a larger body of information about major chronologi- 
cal eras may lead students to do well on assessments of this sort, students 
must also be given the depth of understanding needed to use their infor- 




mation about these historical periods in more thoughtful ways. Instruc- 
tional decisions require consideration of the broader-based goals of course- 
work in literature and history — goals that include both the information 
and the understandings that are an integral part of every high school 
subject 

Considerable thought should also be given to the issue of differential 
performance on topics of special interest the relevance of different infor- 
mation to particular students, and how such issues relate to instruction. 
While the results seem to suggest that students give greater attention to 
those areas with greater relevance to their lives, it is also important that 
they learn about other perspectives. Thus, instruction needs to strike a 
balance between topics of particular interest and topics that are simply 
important for everyone to know about. 

In recent years, there has been increased debate about what students 
should know about literature and U.S. history. Although the dialogue has 
begun, it is far from complete. The results presented in this report provide 
further information to fuel the discussion about what we expect high 
school juniors to know about these two important curriculum areas. 



. . .Instruction 
needs to strike 
a balance 
between topics 
of particular 
Interest and 
topics that are 
simply Impor- 
tant for every- 
one to know 
about. 
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What do students know about literature and VS. history? Do 
they share a common understanding of the significant events, 
people, and policies that shaped our nation s history? Do they recognize 
allusions to characters and themes drawn from major works of literature? 

] Or have they failed to grasp even the most central 

facts of literature and history? 



CHAPTER 1 



Although there has been considerable public 
Knowledae Of Literature concern expressed that students lack a fundamen- 
a i c uic+ ta * understanding ot pur nation s heritage, we have 

and U.S. History }iai j sxxy jj tt j e accura t e information about what stu« 

I 1 dents do and do not know. In order to address this 

issue, the Educational Excellence Network and the Nation's Report Card 
(NAEP). with support from the National Endowment for the Humanities 
(NEH). conducted a study of eleventh graders' knowledge of literature and 
history during the spring of 1986. Nearly 8.(M>0 eleventh-grade students 
participated in the study, which was part of the NEH Foundations of Liter- 
acy project directed by Chester Finn and Diane Ravitch. 

Understanding of subjects such as history and literature is multi- 
faceted. It includes remembering important names, dates, and places; 
grasping how events are woven together and interpreting new material. 
This assessment focused on only one part of students' understanding — 
their knowledge of specific factual content. Previous NAEP assessments 
of social studies, literature, and reading have included knowledge ques- 
tions, but this was the first survey focused exclusively on students' basic 
knowledge of VS. history and their familiarity with major authors, themes, 
and characters of Western literature, it was designed to supply systematic 
information about the extent to which such factual knowledge is held by 
the young adults of tomorrow. 

In order to assess students' knowledge of U.S. history, care was taken 
to address topics relevant to political history, geography, women's history. 
Black history, labor history, technology, immigration, and foreign policy. 
TABLE 1.1 summarizes the distribution of the 141 multiple-choice items 
across the major chronological periods of U.S. history. 




Time Period 

I Exploration and Colonization: to 1763 

II The Revolutionary War and the New Republic: 1763-1815. 
ill Nationhood. Sectionalism, and the Civil War: 1815 1877 . 

IV Territorial Expansion, the Rise of Modern Amenta. 

and World War I: 1877-1920 

V The Great Depression, the New Deal, and World War II: 

1920-1945 

VI Post World War II: 1945 to the Present 



Percentage 
of Items 

10% 

17 
18 

20 

20 



To assess literature, multiple-choice items were developed about classi- 
cal and modern works including world literature. American and English 
literature, and children's classics. Students were asked to identify charac- 
ters, authors, works, .hemes, or quotations. TABLE 1.2 summarizes the 
distribution of the 121 literature items across major literary genres. 
Detailed descriptions of the criteria governing the selection of items for 
literature and U.S. history are included in Foundations of Literacy. A 
description of the Assessment of Basic Knowledge of in i ted States His- 
tory and Literature (NAEP Description Booklet No. 17-HL-H). 1986. 







Literary Area 


Percentage 




* 




of Items 






Novels. Short Stones, and Plays 


50% 


of Liter, 
Quesri.o 


i tur<? 5 


Myths, Epics, and Biblical Characters and Stories . 


30 






Poems 


. . . . 10 




t. - 


Nonfictton 


10 
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National Results 



While there are no absolute standards for judging what students 
'should" know, we can get a sense of the profile of student knowledge hy 
looking at specific items that were answered correctly by most high school 
juniors, as well as at the items they found very difficult 

U.S. History 

1 1 

TABLE 1.3 presents the history items that were answered correctly by 
at least 80 percent of the students, as well as those that were answered 
correctly hy fewer than 30 percent.* The items on which students did 
particularly well reflect some knowledge of a variety of aspects of US. 
history, including pioneers of technology (Thomas Edison and Alexander 
Graham Bell), colonial history (Washington's term as president. Jefferson 
and the Declaration of Independence), economic history (the assembly 
line), geography (the location of the 13 American colonies, of the Rocky 
Mountains, of the Soviet Union, and of Italy), World War 11 (Hitler. Pearl 
Harbor), slavery (the Underground Railroad. Harriet Tubman), the Bill of 
Rights (freedom of speech and religion). 




•The data appendix lists the percentages of correct responses and jackknifed standard errors (or all the 
l*.S. history items. 



Topic of Question 



Percent 
Correct 



More than 80 Percent Answered Correctly 



Thomas Edison invented the light bulb 

location of the Soviet Union on a map 

Alexander Graham Bel! invented the telephone 

George Washington was President between 1780- 1800 

Locate Italy on a map 

The Underground Railroad was a network for helping slaves escaoe 

Adolf Hitler was the leader of Germany when the U.S. entered World War H 

Thomas Jefferson was the primary author o* the Declaration of Independence 

The assembly line was introduced in the U S automobile industry 

Locate on a map the area representing the 13 original states 

The Ku rslux Kian used violence to oppose equality tor minorities 

Harriet Tubman was a leader in helping slaves escape to the North 

Bill of Rights guarantees freedom of speech and religion 

Locate the Rocky Mountains on a map 

The Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor led the U.S. into World War H 



95.2% 

92.1 

91.1 

87.9 

87.7 

87.5 

87.4 

87.4 

87.2 

84.8 

83.9 

83.8 

81.3 

81.3 

80.0 



Less than 30 Percent Answered Correctly 



Andrew Jackson was President between 1820-1840 

The Reformation led to the establishment of Protestant groups 

The United Nations was founded between 1934 1947 

The Sent ca Fails Declaration was concerned with women's rights 

AhranatTi Liiw.oin was president between 1860 1880 

Medicare and the Voting Act were passed under Lyndon Johnson s Great Society 
Betty Fnedan and Gloria Sreinerrv. leaders in the women s movement 
Progressive movement refers to the penoo after World War I 
Reconstruction refers to the readmission of the Confederate states 
Jonn Winthrop and the Puritans founded a colony at Boston 



29.9% 

29.8 

25.9 

25.8 

24.7 

23.9 

22.8 

22.6 

21.4 

19.5 
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Generally, stu- 
dents did have 
difficulty with 
the questions 
about when 
important 
events hap- 
pened. 



Sometimes student responses to even the most difficult questions 
reflected partial knowledge of the topic For example, the item on which 
students had the least success asked them where John Winthrop and the 
Puritans had founded a colony. Only 19.5 percent knew that the correct 
answer was Boston, but another 46.4 percent answered Plymouth— which 
may reflect at least partial knowledge of the major settlements during the 
Colonial period. Similarly, the next most difficult item asked students 
what the term ■'Reconstruction" referred to. Only 21.4 percent answered 
correctly, choosing "readmission of the confederate states and the protec- 
tion of the rights of Black citizens."" However, another 56.3 percent identi- 
fied Reconstruction with "repairing of the physical damage caused by the 
Civil War" — again reflecting some understanding of the era. 

Other items on which students had particular difficulty reflected trou- 
ble with time periods I Lincoln's and Jackson's terms of office, founding of 
the United Nations), recent history (Medicare and the Great Society), and 
the women's movement (Friedan and Steinem. the Seneca Falls Declara- 
tion). Generally, students did have difficulty with the questions about 
when important events happened. Fur example, in addition to the results 
shown in Table 1.3. 31.9 percent did not know that Columbus reached the 
New World before 1750. 39.1 percent did not know the Constitution was 
written between 1750 and 1800. and 67.8 percent did not know that the 
Civil War was between 1850 and 1890. Finally, only 57.3 percent knew 
that World War I occurred in the half century of 1900 to 1950. and only 
64.5 percent knew that Watergate was after 1950. 

Students* knowledge of important people varied widely. As indicated, 
questions about Thomas Edison. Alexander Graham Bell. Thomas Jeffer- 
son. Harriet Tubman, and Adolf Hitler were answered correctly by more 
than 80 percent of the students. However, only 68.9 percent knew that 
Susan a Anthony was associated with the women's suffrage movement, 
only 53.6 percent knew that Joseph Stalin was the leader of the Soviet 
Union when the United States entered the Second World War. only 41.0 
percent knew that Jane Addams founded settlement houses to help the 
poor, and only 34.3 percent knew that Jonas Salk invented polio vaccine. 
Historical business and labor leaders appear about equally known by high- 
school juniors, with only 46.9 percent recognizing that Andrew Carnegie 
was associated with the steel industry and only 49.8 percent recognizing 
that Samuel Gompers was the first president of the American Federation 
of Labor. 

Considering that we are currently celebrating the bicentennial of the 
Constitution, it is interesting to investigate how familiar high school 
juniors appear to be with that document as well as with some of the other 
important documents that have shaped our nation's history. Although 81.3 
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percent did know that the Bill of Rights guarantees freedom of speech and 
religion, only 60.9 percent knew when the Constitution was written. More 
importantly, there does not appear to be widespread student understand- 
ing of that crucial document. Only 59.9 percent of the eleventh graders 
knew that the idea that the three branches of the federal government are 
designed to keep one another from becoming too strong is called the 
system of checks and balances, and only 43.8 percent knew that the Con- 
stitution established the division of powers between the states and the 
federal government. Similarly. 87.4 percent of the students knew that 
Thomas Jefferson was the primary author of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, but only 67.6 percent knew when it was signed or that it marked 
the formal separation of the colonies from Britain. Again. 68.0 percent 
knew that Lincoln wrote the Emancipation Proclamation, but only 38.2 
percent knew its substance. Only 38.3 percent of the students appeared 
familiar with the contents of Common Sense. 40.1 percent knew the pur- 
pose of the Federalist Papers, and 36.8 percent knew why the Articles of 
Confederation failed. These findings are discouraging and would seem to 
indicate that many American school children are not learning important 
names, dates, and places. 

In contrast, there is other historical information that students do seem 
to know. Ninety of the 141 items on US. history were answered correctly 
by at least half of the students, and only 16 items were missed by two- 
thirds or more. Further, these levels of success do not reflect the partial 
knowledge that is sometimes apparent even in incorrect responses. 
Although students had difficulty with individual questions, the majority of 
high-school juniors do have some basic information about U.S. history. 

Literature 



TABLE 1.4 provides similar information for responses to the literature 
questions.* The most familiar topics were drawn from a wide range of 
sources, including the Bible (Noah and the Ark. Moses and the 10 Com- 
mandments, the 23rd Psalm). Shakespeare ( Romeo and Juliet. Hamlet). 
Black literature (Martin Luther King. Jr.). American literature (Huckle- 
berry Finn), children's classics ("Cinderella." Alice in Wonderland), myths 
and epics (Zeus. King Arthur), and English literature ( Robinson Crusoe. 
"A Christmas Carol"). 

The literature items on which students did poorly are more straight- 
forward than those for U.S. history. Most ask directly either for identifica- 
tion of authors or pairing of works with brief synopses or themes. Similar 

-The data appendix li*ls the percent*** of cormt re*pon*s ami >*kkmM standard errors for all tl 
literature items. 



Although 81 .3 
percent did 
know that the 
Bill of Rights 
guarantees free- 
dom of spaech 
and religion, 
only 60.9 per- 
cent knew 
when the 
Constitution 
was written. 
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Percent 

Topic of Question Cofrect 



More than 80 Percent Answered Correct ty 

Noah gathered pairs of creatures onto the Ark 94.0% 

Moses led the people out of Egypt and gave the 10 Commandments 92.3 

Romeo and Juliet's love vas hindered by their feuding families 89.7 

I have a dream. . . " *.om a speech by Martin Luther King. Jr. 88.1 

Hamlet said. "To be or not to be: that is the question," 87.8 

In A Christmas Carol .' ' Ebenezer Scrooge became generous 872 

Zeus was the ruler of the gods in Creek mythology 86.7 

The White Rabbit and Mad Hatter are characters in AHce in Wonderland 86.1 

Robin Hood known for stealing from the rich to give to the poor 85.7 

Cinderella's rags turned into a gown and she met a prince 85.1 

"The Lord is my shepherd. . ." is from Psalm 23 82.4 

Huckleberry Firm is about an orphaned boy and a runaway slave 80.5 

Merlin was the magician in the legend of King Arthur 80.5 



Less than 30 Percent Answered Correctly 

D.H. Lawrence wrote The Rocking Horse Winner." Sou and Lovers 

Willa Cather wrote MyAntonia. Death Comes for the Archbishop 

Tennessee Williams wrote A Streetcar Named Desire 

Ernest Hemingway wrote "In Another Country." "The Killers" 

Thomas Hardy wrote Return of the Native 

In Catcher in the Rye. a 16-year-old boy goes to New York 

Henry James wrote about American compared to European I s 

Hennk Ibsen wrote Hec&a Gaoler, A Doll s House 

Joseph Conrad wrote Heart of Darkness 

invisible Man describes a young man's move to Harlem 

Fyodor Dostoevski wrote Crime and Punishment 

James Joyce is the author of Ulysses. A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man 

Tocqueville wrote about what he saw in Democracy in America 

Eudora Welty and Flannery O'Connor are known for stories set in the 

American South 
William Blake refers to a tiger in the following poem 
The Pilgrim 's Progress is an allegory about Christians 



28.7% 

28.2 

27.6 

27.3 

24.4 

22.5 

21.9 

20.3 

19.3 

18.3 

17.1 

15.6 

15.5 

14.4 
13.6 
13.4 
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to the items on which students did well, those on which they did poorly 

also reflect a range of authors, from Blake and Bunyan to Ibsen. Joyce, and 

Conrad. Each of these items, however, seems to reflect knowledge of a very 

specific aspect of an author or work. In fact students" poorest performance 

sometimes occurred in response to items that reflected less familiar 

aspects of the same topics on which they did well. For example, only 27.3 

percent ot the students knew that Hemingway had written "In Another 

Country " "The Short Happy Life of Francis Macomber." and The Killers. 

but on another item. 612 percent knew that he had written For mom the Similar to the 

Hell Tolls. Other titles -md authors that gave students particular problems Kemson wh*n 

may reflect the fact that the assessment was administered to eleventh- 

grade students, many of whom will not study world or English literature jJJJ^JJ ™ 

until their senior war. if ever. poorly also 

....... reflect a range 

It should also be noted that the US. history curriculum is likely to be ^ authors> 
much more uniform across the schools in our country than the literature from Blake and 
curriculum. Given the number and diversity of works and authors from Bunyan to 
which teachers have to choose, students may actually have read very dif- Ibsen. Joyce, 
ferent materials from their peers in another school building, district, or and Conrad, 
state. 

Regardless of students' poor performance on some questions, their per- 
formance on the literature questions reflects a common background of 
information on which they can draw. Of the 121 items included in the 
assessment. 70 were answered correctly by at least half of the students. 
And only 18 items were answered incorrectly by two-thirds or more of 
those assessed. Especially considering that a number of the works assessed 
do not appear in the curriculum by eleventh grade, or may not be taught 
at all in many schools, overall, students seem to have at least some com- 
mon information about literature to build upon in their future courses. 

Familiarity with Specific Uterary Works. Students who completed the 
literature assessment were also asked directly whether they had read 10 
of the works on which particular items in the assessment were based. 
TABLE 1.5 summarizes the results for these 10 works and also indicates 
the percent of students who successfully answered the corresponding item 
in the assessment. Out of the 10 titles that were included. Huckleberry 
Finn ^6 Tom Sawyerwere the most likely to have been read (reported by 
68 and 57 percent of the students respectively), and The Crapes ot Wrath 
and 1984 the least likely (21 and 24 percent, respectively). 

Interestingly, in each case fewer students reported having read the 
book than were able to answer questions based upon it. Although a certain 
percentage of respondents may simply have guessed the right answers to 
these questions, the results may also suggest that knowledge of these (and 
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presumably of other) works has become part of the general pool of infor- 
mation available to students. Although students may leam from classroom 
discussion about specific books without actually reading them, they may 
also learn about literary works from conversation, plays, movies, or televi- 
sion. Students may be able to draw upon this awareness and recognize 
allusions, identify characters, and match authors and titles to a greater 
extent than their individual reading experience would seem to indicate. 



Answered 
Have Related item 
Read Correctly 



A Tale of r wo Cities 


27.6% 


59.0% 


MobyDick 


33.2 


61.8 


1964 


23.6 


35.5 


Huckleberry Finn 


68.0 


80.5 


Tom Sawyer 


57.3 


59.8 


The Crapes of Wrath 


21.2 


39.7 


The Old Man and the Sea 


28.7 


43.0 


The Red Badge of Courage 


39.9 


61.6 


The Scarlet Letter 


46.9 


59.4 


To Kill a Mockingbird 


52.2 


59.1 



Subgroup Performance in Literature and U.S. History 



The assessment was designed to allow accurate estimates of the rela- 
tive performance of various demographic subgroups within the population. 
In making these comparisons, students' knowledge levels were estimated 
on two scales ranging from 0 to 500. one for literature and another for US. 
history— with means set at 285 and standard deviations of 40. (See Proce- 
dural Appendix for more information.) 

TABLE 1.6 summarizes the knowledge levels in history and literature 
for a variety of demographic subgroups. In considering average perfor- 
mance, it should be noted that the distributions of performance overlap 
considerably for the populations being compared. For example, some 
Black and Hispanic students are among the most knowledgeable about 
U.S. history and literature, and some White students are among the least 
knowledgeable. Similarly, some students in non-academic programs did 
very well on these assessments and some in academic programs performed 
poorly. For the most part, however, the results for demographic subgroups 
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parallel those tor previous NAEP assessments in other subject areas. On 
average. White students evidenced significantly more knowledge of* both 
literature and U.S. history than did Black or Hispanic students, Students 
from the Northeast and Central regions of the country performed higher 
than did those from the Southeast or West and students from rural or 
urban disadvantaged communities performed markedly less well than did 
those from advantaged urban communities. Enrollment in academic, gen- 
eral, and vocational/ technical high school programs also seemed to he 
related to achievement, with students in the academic tracks performing 
significantly better than those in general programs, who in turn performed 
somewhat better than those in vocational and technical programs. 





Percent 


History 


Literature 


Nation 




285.0 (1 .3) 


90C A Al 

Z85.U |1 .0) 










White 


76.9 


290.8 ( 1 .61 


289.9(1.3) 


Black 


12.9 


263 1 (1.2) 


267.5(1.2) 


Hispanic 


7.1 


262.5(1.51 


264.8(1.6) 


Gender 








Male 


51.1 


290.7 ( 1 .51 


282.8 { 1 .3) 


Female 


48.9 


279.0 ( 1 .3) 


287.3(1.1) 


Region 








Northeast 


24.0 


293.8 (2.8) 


293.0 (2.9) 


Southeast 


21.0 


278.4 (2.6) 


282.6 (2.2) 


Central 


28.8 


286.8 (3.3) 


284.3(2.1) 


West 


26.2 


280.2 (1.1) 


280.4 ( 1 .0) 


Size/Type of Community 








Rural 


4.5 


275.1 (3.5) 


273.7 (3.3) 


Urban Disadvantaged 


5.3 


262.0 (3.5) 


265.2 (2.8) 


Urban Advantaged 


13.5 


301.1 (3.1) 


301.4 (2.9) 


School Program 








Academic 


52.3 


298.8(1.2) 


298.7(1.2) 


General 


37.8 


271.4 (1.4) 


271.7(1.0) 


Vocational /Technical 


10.0 


266.3 (2.5) 


265.9 ( 1 6) 



•JacKKntfed standard errors are presented m parentheses. 



An interesting aspect of subgroup performance concerns the relative 
performance of male and female students in the two subject areas. Young 
women demonstrated significantly more knowledge of literature and sig- 
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nificantiy less knowledge of VS. history than did young men. These 
results will be explored further in the next chapter. 

Home Influences 



Another set of questions included in the assessment asked about a 
variety of home background factors that can be expected to influence stu- 
dent achievement. These included questions about parents' levels of edu- 
cation, reading materials available in the home, parents living in the home, 
and mothers working outside the home. The results are summarized in 
TABLE 1.7. 





rBrCBITl 


Mictnrv 
n lav wry 


Literature 


Parents' Level of Education 








No high school diploma 
Graduated High School 
Post High School 
Graduated College 


8.5 
27.2 
22.0 
39.1 


260.8(1.3) 
273.8 (1.3) 
289.7 (1.5) 
297.7 (1.6) 


266.2(1.6) 
273.4 (1.2) 
288.3(1.5) 
297.6(1.4) 


Reading Materials in 
the Home 








0-3 types 
4 types 
Stypes 


13.5 
23.9 
62.5 


265.1 (1.7) 
279.6(1.6) 
291.6 (1.3) 


265.4 (0.6) 
279.3(1.3) 
291.7(1.1) 


Parents Living at Home 








Both 

One Parent 
Neither 


78.4 
18.3 
3.3 


290.5 (1.5) 
280.5 (1.4) 
268.3 (3.6) 


290.3(1.3) 
282.1 (1.2) 
271.6 (3.1) 


Mothers Working 
Outside the Home 








Full -Time 
Part-Time 
Not at all 


52.8 
19.8 
24.7 


287.6 (1.2) 
293.3 (2.4) 
286.3(2.1) 


288.1 (1.2) 
292.5 (2.5) 

286.2 (1.4) 



•Jackknrfed standard errors are presented in parentheses 



Again, the relationships between these factors and students' knowl- 
edge levels in literature and US. history resemble results from previous 
assessments in other subject areas. Students coming from homes with 
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well-educated parents, abundant reading materials, and two parents or 
guardians living at home perform on average significantly better than do 
their less advantaged peers. These effects seem quite general, influencing 
knowledge of history and knowledge of literature in similar ways. 

The effects of mothers working outside the home are also consistent 

with results from previous assessments. Students whose mothers do not Students whose 

work outside the home achieve at about the same level as those whose mothers do not 

mothers work full time, and onlv slightly less well than those whose moth- work outside 

, ^ , . , . the home achieve 

ers work part time outside the home. gbout ^ 

same level as 
those whose 
mothers work 
fun time. . . 




Television and Homework 



Television is often blamed when students are not reading much or are 
not doing well in their reading. If students are watching television, the 
argument goes, then they will not have time to pursue other, more worth- 
while activities. Conversely, homework is usually considered beneficial to 
achievement— the more homework students do. the more likely they will 
perform well on tests of school achievement 

TABLE 1.8 summarizes the amounts of television and of homework 
reported by eleventh graders, as well as the relationships between these 
measures and their levels of knowledge in literature and US. history. 
Moderate television viewing was associated with performance above the 
national level for both subjects, while more extensive viewing was associ- 
ated with lower levels of knowledge. About 9 percent of the students 
reported watching six or more hours of television each day— an excessive 
amount that was related to markedly poorer performance in both litera- 
ture and US. history. 

The amount of homework completed each day was also strongly 
related to achievement. In general, the more homework students reported 
that they completed, the higher their levels of knowledge in both litera- 
ture and US. history. Students who reported having homework assigned 
performed substantially better than those (about 7 percent) who reported 
no assigned homework. 
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Students who 
reported having 
homework 
assigned per- 
formed sub- 
stantially better 
than those 
(about 7 per- 
cent) who 
reported no 
assigned home- 
work. 





Percent 


History 


literature 


Hours of TV Viewing 








Each Day 








0-2 


47.1 


291.3(1.6) 


289.8(1.5) 


3-5 


43.8 


282.1 (1.11 


283.2 (0.8) 


6 


9.1 


267.0 (2.2) 


270.4(1.7) 


Homework Each Day 








None assigned 


6.8 


265.1 (2.6) 


265.4 (2.2) 


Did not do it 


9.6 


2B1.1 (1.9) 


277.7 (2.1) 


% hour only 


18.0 


285.5(1.6) 


284.2(1.3) 


1 hour 


33.3 


284.8(1.3) 


285.0(1.0) 


2 hours 


19.8 


288.7 ( 1 .6) 


289.9(13) 


Over 2 hours 


12.5 


293.7 (2.2) 


295.8(2.1) 



•Jackknrfed standard errors are presented « parentheses. 



Summary 



Results from the assessment of knowledge of literature and US. his- 
tory suggest that the majority of high-school juniors have some common 
information upon which they can draw in both subject areas. The levels of 
knowledge vary much as they do in other subject areas —in relation to 
such demographic factors as race/ ethnicity, socioeconomic status, and 
geographic region, as well as in relation to the home environment for 
learning and the amount of homework students do. 
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Literature and history are school subjects that invite students to 
take a personal interest in topics that are of relevance to their 

own lives. Black students may become particularly interested in Black his- 

tory and literature, young women may focus on i 

women's history and female authors, and students _ - VVf^CD ' 

from a particular region may develop particular (JH/Xf 1 Edft I 

interests in regional authors and regional events. m#-m* * 

To explore the effects of such interests on student Students' Knowledge Of 

achievement this chapter will focus on variations cnoriallzfid fODiCS 

in levels of student knowledge when the assess- JH 

ment items are grouped to reflect several special- 1 
ized topics. 

Ethnic History and literature 

» ' 



A number of items in the assessment dealt with aspects of Black or 
Hispanic history or literature. If Black students are particularly knowl- 
edgeable about content most related to their own culture and history, we 
would expect their performance on these items to be better on average, 
when compared with the performance of White or Hispanic students. 
Similarly, we might expect Hispanic students to do relatively well on 
items related to Hispanic history. The relevant data are summarized in 
TABLE 2.1. 




Topic 

(Number of Items) 


Nation 


Black 
Students 


Hispanic 
Students 


White 
Students 


Black leaders (3) 


63.3 


73.2 


52.6 


52.6 


Slavery and civil rights (111 


56.9 


54.7 


44.4 


58.2 


Civil War and 
Reconstruction (7) 


43.3 


32.6 


34.1 


45.5 


Black literature (5) 


45.6 


56.7 


44.9 


44.1 


Hispanic history (2) 


65.3 


50.2 


67.6 


67.3 
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The results sug- 
gest that stu- 
dents do Know 
more about the 
history and lit- 
erature of their 
own race and 
ethnic groups. . 



Generally, the 
national results 
for questions 
about slavery 
and civil rights 
were also 
disappointing. 



The results suggest that students do know more about the history and 
literature of their own race and ethnic groups, but that these effects 
quickly weaken as the topics become more general. Black students did 
markedly better than White or Hispanic student n two of the three 
items that focused on Black leaders. Almost ail ot the Black students 
(92.4) percent) recognized Harriet Tubman as a leader in helping slaves 
escane, compared to 84.2 percent of the White students and only 66.7 
T ent of the Hispanic students. Similarly. 71 .9 percent of the Black stu- 
ts knew that Martin Luther King, Jr. first achieved prominence in the 
r« 1 rights movement for his participation in the Montgomery bus boycott 
in 1955. but only 45.6 percent of the White students and 38.8 of the 
Hispanic students knew this information. Slightly more than one-half of 
the Black. White, and Hispanic students (55.2. 57.9, and 52 2 percent, 
respectively) recognized Booker T. Washington as one of the first major 
spokespersons for Blacks. 

Although the national results were generally disappointing. Black stu- 
dents also did much better than White or Hispanic students on questions 
about literature by or about Black people ("I have a dream." Invisible Man. 
Raisin in the Sun, Langston Hughes, Richard Wright). For example. 52.8 
percent of the Black students answered the question about Langston 
Hughes correctly, compared to 34.4 percent of the White students and 
27.1 percent of the Hispanic students. 

Generally, the national results for questions about slavery and civil 
rights were also disappointing. But here. Black students averaged slightly 
less well than did White students— though the gap in performance was 
much less than for other aspects of their knowledge of history— and His- 
panic students averaged well below White students. For example, 61.4 per- 
cent of the eleventh graders knew that the Plessy v. Ferguson decision 
established the principle of "separate but equal" and 63.7 knew that the 
Brown v. The Board of Education decision declared public school segrega- 
tion unconstitutional. However, about 10 percent more of the White stu- 
dents knew the substance of these landmark decisions than did their 
Black peers— 66.4 compared to 555 percent for Brown v. The Board of 
Education and 64.9 compared to 53.6 for Plessy v. Ferguson. Of the His- 
panic students, only 475 and 40.4 percent, respectively, knew about these 
two Supreme Court rulings. In contrast. 43.6 percent of the Black students 
knew the contents of the Emancipation Proclamation as compared to 36.3 
percent of the White students and 40.2 percent of the Hispanic students. 
About the same percentage of Black students as White students knew the 
purpose of the Jim Crow laws (31.8 and 30.6 percent respectively), what 
the Underground Railroad was {90.7 and 89.1 percent, respectively), and 
the focus of the civil rights movement (71.8 and 73.1 percent, respec- 
tively). In each case, these questions were answered correctly by fewer 
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Hispanic students (20.8 tor Jim Crow laws. 69.7 for the Underground Rail- 
road, and 59.9 for the civil rights movement). On other questions about 
the Civil War and Reconstruction periods. Black students seemed to have 
no advantage at all: in tact they did less well on these items than did the 
Hispanic students. 

Conversely. Hispanic students showed a greater degree of knowledge 
on two questions related to Hispanic historv. doing better than Black stu- 
dents and just as well as their White classmates. Whereas 73.9 percent of 
the Hispanic students and 7.1.6 percent of the White students identified 
Texas as an area that gained independence from Mexico, only 53.7 percent 
of the Black students answered this question correctly. Similarly. 61.2 per- 
cent of the Hispanic students and 61.0 percent of the White students were 
aware that significant numbers of immigrants have come from Southeast 
Asia and Latin America in the 1970s and 1980s, compared to only 46.6 
percent of the Black students. 

Foundations of Western Literature 



r 



The literature assessment included a variety <>t items that assessed stu- 
dents" knowledge of works that serve as major sources of later allusions in 
Western literature, including biblical characters and stories. Shakespeare, 
and Creek and Roman myths, legends, and epics. The average performance 
on these items is summarized in TABLE 2.2. separately by race ethnicity 
and by region of the country. 







Race/Ethnkity 


Averaoe 


Topic (Number of Items) 


Nation 


White 


Biack 


Hispanic 


Percem 

CO* iOCt KK 


Biblical Characters ana Stones 1 15) 


66.8 


67.9 


64.0 


61.0 


KnovvleckK? of 
the rouncta i ions 

,v i* ! , * i t r- r *-> 
l) I t i v. :>l CI < : 

Literature 


Shakespeare (7) 


68.4 


70.4 


S9.6 


62.6 


Classical Myths. Legends 
and Epics 1 1 6) 


b6 6 

_._ 




18 b 


49 4 

— 



On average, about two-thirds correctly ans vered questions about bibli- 
cal characters and stories (e.g.. Jonah. Job. the prodigal son. King 
Solomon, and Noah's Ark) and the results were similar for the set of ques- 
tions about Shakespeare's works and characters (e.g.. Romeo and Juliet. 
Macbeth. Hamlet, and Julius Caesar). More than half of the eleventh 
graders were also able to answer the set of questions based on classical 
myths, legends, and epics (e.g., Mars. Zeus. Atia.,. Trojan War. Venus. 
Prometheus. Midas, and Odysseus). 
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There were, however, some interesting differences among the racial/ 
ethnic groups and regions on items assessing knowledge of biblical charac- 
ters and stories: White students did only slightly better than Black stu- 
dents, who in turn did slightly better than their Hispanic peers. The gap 
between the performance of White as compared to Black and Hispanic 
students was smaller for these items than for other aspects of their knowl- 
edge of literature. For example, comparable percentages of White (935), 
Black (89.0). and Hispanic (90.0) students recognized Moses: and the story 
of Cain and Abel was recognized by 68 percent of the White students. 643 
percent of the Black students, and 62.8 percent of the Hispanic students. 

Regional differences in knowledge of biblical" references also differed 
from the overall pattern: For this set students from the Southeastern 
states performed equally as well as those from other regions. These differ- 
ences in performance reflect in part students' differing exposure to biblical 
texts. Fifty percent of Black students and 48 percent of the students from 
the Southeast reported that they have heard about or read stories from 
the Bible "a lot," compared with 38 percent for the nation as a whole. 

Knowledge of Shakespeare, as well as of classical myths legends, and 
epics, shows a more typical pattern of subgroup differences. White stu- 
dents display considerably more knowledge of both of these traditions, as 
do students from the Northeastern region. 




Region 


Northeast 


Southeast 


Central 


West 


67.4 


67.6 


66.1 


66.5 


71.6 


67.7 


68.5 


65.9 


61.1 


56.2 


55.0 


54.8 



Gender Differences in 
Literature and U.S. History 



L 



J 



Evidence persists that traditional sex roles and 
characteristic interests continue to affect school 
behavior and learning patterns. In this assessment, there were significant 
differences in the knowledge levels of males and females, with young men 
correctly answering more history assessment questions and young women 
correctly answering more of the literature questions Since females tradi- 
tionally tend to outperform males in literacy-related areas, their higher 
performance in literature is perhaps to be expected. In U.S. history, the 
difference in performance appears partially to result from gender-related 
interests in particular topics. As with students from other subgroups. 
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young men and young women have different interests, and their knowl- 
edge of particular topics is consistent with these interests. 



As can be seen in TABLE 2.3. males did slightly better than females 
when the topics dealt with information about territorial expansion, wars, 
and foreign policy — events traditionally conducted primarily by men. Of 
the 33 such questions in the history assessment, about half related to 
World War !! (e.g., countries participating; the leaders of those countries: 
Pearl Harbor D-Day: the atomic bomb). The remaining items on which 
young men performed better than young women covered other wars and 
territorial expansion (e.g.. Mexican Wan War of 1812: Spanish-American 
Wan as well as foreign policy issues (e.g.. the Monroe Doctrine; isolation- 
ism: " Speak softly and carry a big stick"; and the Cold War). 



Topic (Number of Items) 


Nation 


Male 


Female 


The Origins of the United States 








Exploration and Early Colonization i9) 


52.! 


53.9 


50.2 


Revolutionary War Era Ml) 


58.5 


59.7 


57.2 


Constitution and the 








New Governments (8; 


65.0 


66.6 


63.2 


U.S. Social and Economic 








Developments 








Women s History \ti) 


52 6 


52.6 


52.6 


: 31ack History {)?.) 


57.1 


57.4 


56.6 


Other Social Trends 








and Movements (19) 


•19.9 


50.7 


49.0 


International Affairs 








and Developments 








Territorial Expansion 








and Foreign Policy (161 


51 6 


55.1 


48.2 


World War II (17) 


69.4 


74 3 


63.4 


People (23) 


61.5 


62.3 


60.1 


Documents (13) 


5 j. 6 


54 0 


b3.0 


Chronology (30) 


52.7 


55.9 


47 1 


Maps (12) 


71 3 


75.5 


R7 1 



The national results for questions about international affairs and devel- 
opments were quite varied, with the results for males and females reflect- 



. . .79.9 percent 
of the students 
Knew that the 
first atomic 
bomb was 
dropped on 
Japan, but 85.7 
percent of the 
young men 
knew this com- 
pared to 73.0 
percent of the 
young women. 



. . .only 53.7 
percent knew 
that women did 
not obtain the 
right to vote 
until 1920. . . 



ing the previously discussed patterns. For example, although 50.9 percent 
ot the eleventh graders answered the question about the Monroe Doctrine 
correctly. 533 percent of the males did compared to 48.4 percent of the 
females: and. although 64.6 of the eleventh graders knew that attacks by 
German submarines provoked the United States to enter the First World 
War. 69.4 percent of the males knew this compared to 60.0 percent of the 
females. Regarding World War I!. 79.9 percent of the students knew that 
the first atomic bomb was dropped on Japan, but 85.7 percent of the 
young men knew this compared to 73.0 percent of the young women. Also, 
while 70.7 percent of the high-school juniors recognized that both Ger- 
many and Japan were major enemies of the United States during the Sec- 
ond World War. 80.6 percent of the males recognized this fact compared to 
60.9 percent of the females. 

On questions about our nation's social history, the overall performance 
of eleventh graders was generally disappointing. For example, about three- 
fourths recognized Prohibition as a ban on liquor and recognized the 
Great Depression as a period of mass unemployment, but only 53.7 percent 
knew that women did not obtain the right to vote until 1920 and only 
54.7 knew that Social Security was introduced in the 1930s as part of the 
New Deal. 

On questions about social and economic history, females performed 
comparably to males. For example, their average performance on items 
related to women's history (e.g.. factory work in World War II: Susan B. 
Anthony, Seneca Falls) was identical to that of males. They also did about 
as well on questions related to Black history (e.g. Emancipation Proclama- 
tion; Dred Scott decision; Martin Luther King, Jr.) and on questions 
related to social and economic developments that have affected both men 
and women equally (the Progressive movement; the Great Depression and 
New Deal legislation: immigration laws and patterns; and Medicare). 

Young women also performed about as well as young men on items 
asking about people and about the contents of documents. In contrast, 
males performed somewhat better on items requiring knowledge of when 
things happened. They also had less difficulty than females on items 
which required map reading. 

Gender differences in the literature assessment are probably in part a 
reflection of the fact that females tend to read more than males (see Chap- 
ter 4, table 4.7). Young men. however, did do better than young women on 
questions about works that included a number of strong male characters 
(see TABLE 2.4). These included questions about Robin Hood. King 
Arthur. Samson. Captain Ahab, Atlas, and John F. Kennedy, as well as a 
question about who wrote Call of the Wild. 
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Topic 


Nation 


Mate 


Female 


Robin Hood 


85.7 


88.9 


• 82.0 


King Arthur 


80.5 


82.4 


78.6 


Samson 


71.8 


74.0 


69.3 


Captain Ahab 


61.8 


68.5 


55.0 


Atias 


61.1 


66.3 


55.9 


Work by Jack London 


62.5 


64.7 


60.4 


John F. Kennedy quote 


52.7 


57.1 


48.3 



Summary 

I I 

The results presented in this chapter make it clear that students' 
knowledge of literature and U.S. history is related to their traditionally 
acknowledged interests and cultural backgrounds. Thus, relative to their 
own overall performance and compared to that of other relevant groups, 
minority students were more likely to do better on items that reflected 
their particular cultures and histories: young women were more likely to 
do better on items that focused on the women's movement and issues of 
social welfare: and young men were more likely to do better on items that 
involved strong male characters, foreign policy, and other contexts in 
which men have traditionally been more likely to be involved. Such find- 
ings suggest that students" attention to information may be directly 
related to the links they can make between their own interests and life 
circumstances and the material presented to them at school. 




. . .students' 
attention to 
information 
may be directly 
related to the 
links they can 
make between 
their own Inter- 
ests and life cir- 
cumstances and 
the material 
presented to 
them at school. 
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VVVff hen examining what students know about history, it is 

important also to consider the coursework they haw taken, 
the historical periods they have studied, and the instructional materials 
and approaches their teachers have used. All students in the assessment 

were asked about the recency of their coursework 
in U.S. history and about the periods they had 
studied. They were also asked questions about 
related coursework. Together, their responses 
provide a profile of the experiences juniors in high 
school have had in learning the information 
assessed, and an opportunity to study the relation- 



CHAPTER 3 

The Teaching of History 



ships between instruction and students* lewis of history knowledge. 




Coursework in U.S. History 



Recency of Coursework in U.S. History 



Students' responses indicate that the amounts and kinds of course- 
work they have taken are positively related to the number of questions 
they answer correctly. 

For example, when asked how long ago they had taken a l'.S. history- 
course, 78 percent of the eleventh graders assessed reported that they 
were currently enrolled in one. 19 percent reported having taken one a 
year or more ago. and 2 percent claimed never to have taken such a course 
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at all (see TABLE 3.1 ). Their knowledge levels reflect the recency of the 
coursework they report with those presently taking a course having on 
average a higher level of knowledge of US. history than those who took a 
course more than a year ago, and those who have not taken a course 
performing the worst Patterns of coursework in VS history were similar 
for White. Black, and Hispanic students. However. Black students were 
somewhat more likely and Hispanic students somewhat less likely than 
White students to be taking a US. history course at the time of the assess- 
ment Although the minority students' knowledge levels are consistently 
lower than those of their White classmates, their performance shows a 
similar pattern in relation to having had a course in U.S. history. For each 
group, those who had taken a course had higher knowledge levels. The 
recency of the coursework. however, appeared to have no effect on the 
performance of Black students, compared to a substantial effect on the 
performance of Hispanic students. 

Of the students in the upper quartile (top 25 percent) on the U.S. 
history scale. 81 percent were taking a course in US, history at the time of 
the assessment while of those in the bottom quartile, only 73 percent 
were doing so. Similarly, 79 percent of students in an academic program 
were currently studying US. history, compared with 74 percent of those in 
a vocational program. 











Taken One to 








Taking Now 


Four Years Ago 


Never 






Knowledge 




Knowledge 




Knowledge 




Percent 


Level 


Percent 


Level 


Percent 


Level 


Nation 


78.4 


286.6(1.3) 


19.2 


282.0 (2 3) 


2.4 


264.4 (4.6) 


Academe 


79.2 


300.3(1.3) 


18.7 


294.9 (2.8) 


2.2 


234.3 (4.9) 


General 


78.6 


272.5(1.5) 


18.9 


270.0(1.9) 


2.5 


249.0(6.5) 


Vocational 


74.1 


267.7 (2.9) 


22.5 


265.0(3.1) 


3.5 


241.8(6.8) 


Upper Quartile 


814 


334.5 (0.8) 


17.3 


332.9(1.4^ 


1.3 


330.1 (4.4) 


Lower Quartile 


73.3 


232.9 (0.7) 


22.3 


231.8(1.0) 


4.4 


224.5 (2.3) 


Wnite 


78.2 


292.1 (1.5) 


19.5 


287.9 (2.7) 


2.3 


274.5 (5.0) 


Black 


82.2 


264.3(1.4) 


15.1 


264.7 (3.5) 


2.8 


232.3(5.7) 


Hispanic 


73.7 


267.0(1.8) 


23.2 


250.7 f2.7) 


3.2 


242.2(10.1) 


•Jacxkmfied standard 


errors are presented in parentheses. 
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Historical Periods Studied 

i I 



To better understand patterns of performance, we can also examine the 
particular periods of history that students have studied. When they took 
the assessment, students were asked to identify the various eras in U.S. 
history that they had studied at any point since grade 9. Their responses, 
summarized in TABLE 3.2. indicate that they had studied some eras more 
than others. In general, they reported more exposure to early history than 
to more recent eras. For example, while 91 percent of the students 
reported that they had studied the period from the Revolutionary War to 
the War of 1812 at some point since grade 9. only 43 percent reported 
studying the era from post World War II to the present Because most of 
the students were studying US. history at the time of the assessment, 
which took place between February and April, this suggests that U.S. his- 
tory courses tend to be organized chronologically rather than structured 
by basing study of the past in the context of current issues. This also 
suggests that many students had not yet covered the more recent time 
periods in their courses 

General patterns of emphasis held true for all of the subgroups stud- 
ied, although a decidedly smaller percentage of the students falling into 
the lowest quartile reported studying each of the historical periods than 
did students in the highest quartile. 



TAB! f J 

Percentage of K 


ovcnih Grade 


i .-- 1 t . » •- 1 r t i>i '< 
i ^ hi » v. « t 


St uclv o* His 


ioricu! Period 










Revolu- 


Territorial 


Recon- 










tionary War 


Expansion- 


struction- 


WWI- 


WW II- 




Exploration 


War of 181 2 


Civil War 


WW 1 


WWII 


Present 


Nation 


79.3 


90.9 


85.4 


77.8 


68.6 


43.4 


Academic 


85.1 


92.5 


88.5 


80.7 


69.7 


45.7 


General 


73.9 


89.5 


83.2 


75.3 


67.1 


39.7 


Vocational 


69.9 


88.5 


78.3 


73.0 


68.4 


44.8 


Upper Quartile 


90.5 


94.5 


92.9 


86.0 


72.6 


48.5 


Lcwcr Quartile 


63.1 


84.7 


73.0 


68.8 


65.5 


37.5 


White 


81.0 


91.3 


86.7 


79.2 


69.5 


45.3 


Black 


74.2 


91.9 


80.0 


72.2 


67.2 


37.3 


Hispanic 


68.7 


86.2 


80.4 


71.6 


63.5 


36.0 
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But to what extent is the number of historical periods studied related 
to performance? TABLE 33 presents the average levels of knowledge of 
history by the number of periods students reported having studied. For 
the nation as a whole as well as for the subgroups, the pattern is consis- 
tent the more periods covered, the higher the knowledge levels of the 
students assessed. 







0-2 Periods 


3-4 Periods 


5-6 Periods 






Knowledge 




Knowledge 




Knowledge 




Percent 


Level 


Percent 


Level 


Percent 


Level 


Nation 


10.1 


263.0 (2.3) 


35.4 


280.7(1.4) 


54.5 


292.0(1.5) 


Academic 


7.2 


279.6 (2.5) 


33.6 


294.8(1.6) 


59.2 


303.4(1.5) 


Genera! 


12.9 


254.8(3.1) 


38.0 


268.4(1.8) 


49.1 


278.2(1.4) 


Vocational 


13.9 


250.0 (4.5) 


35.1 


262.3 (2.7) 


51.0 


273.4 (3.0) 


Upper Quartile 


4.5 


329.5 (2.1) 


30.1 


333.5(1.2) 


65.5 


334.8(0.8) 


Lower Quartile 


19.0 


229.4 (1.3) 


40.1 


231.7(0.8) 


40.9 


234.1 (0.7) 


White 


9.0 


270.1 (2.9) 


34.1 


286.7(1.6) 


56.9 


296.7 { 1 .6) 


Black 


13.0 


248.6 (3.2) 


39.6 


259.1 (1.4) 


47.5 


270.3(1.8) 


Hispanic 


16.1 


247.4 (3.7) 


41.0 


260.8 (3.2) 


42.9 


269.2 (2.5) 



•Jackkntfed standard errors are presented tn parentheses. 



History and Related Coursework 



Students were also asked to indicate the specific courses they had 
taken in history and related fields. The results, summarized in TABLE 3.4. 
indicate that by far the largest percentage of students (95 percent) 
reported having studied LIS. history, followed by world history (62 per- 
cent). This reflects the fact that these courses are most often required for 
graduation. Civics, geography, and other social studies courses (e.g.. eco- 
nomics and social problems), on the other hand, are often offered as elec- 
tives or are not required until the twelfth grade, and they were reported by 
correspondingly fewer students. 
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Ui./ 
American 
History 


World/ 
Western 
History 


CWics/ 
Govt. 


Geography 


Other 
Social 
Studies 


Nation 


95.5 


62.0 


45.6 


42.9 


47.5 


Academic 


•36.4 


67.8 


46.7 


42.8 


45.6 


General 


05.2 


57.0 


43.6 


44.3 


51.1 


Vocational 


03.5 


50.3 


48.0 


39.5 


45.2 


Upper Qu3rtile 


97.8 


72.5 


47.8 


43.0 


'.3.6 


Lower Quartile 


91.9 


48.9 


44.4 


36.0 


51.7 


White 


95.8 


63.3 


44.8 


43.6 


46.7 


Black 


95.5 


56.5 


52.6 


40.6 


51.0 


Hispanic 


94.0 


57.1 


44.1 


41.3 


48.7 



A few differences are evident in the coursework reported by students in 
particular subgroups. In general, more students in the upper quartile 
reported having taken U.S. history, world history, civics, and geography. 
The course showing the largest differences was world history, which was 
reported to have been taken by nearly 73 percent of the students in the 
top quartile. but by only 49 percent of those in the bottom quartile. This is 
partially because students in academic or college preparatory programs 
were more likely to have taken world history than were their peers in 
general or vocational programs. 




Students" knowledge of history was directly related to the amount of 
history and related coursework they had taken. Across the nation as a 
whole. 1 1 percent of the students claimed to have taken such courses for 
only a year or less, and their average knowledge level was 271. In compari- 
son. 71 percent of the students claimed to have taken history and related 
courses between one and one half and three years, and this group had an 
average knowledge level of 286: another 18 percent had studied such 
courses for three and one half years or more, with an average knowledge 
level of 289. The results of the analyses were quite consistent: History 
coursework does make a difference in student performance, and these 
benefits hold for each of the subgroups studied. 
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Characteristics of Instruction 



Means of Studying and Learning 

l 1 



The students were asked a variety of questions about class activities 
and instructional approaches {see TABLE 3.5). Their responses indicate 
that particular kinds of activities tend to predominate in history classes 
while others are used very little. The responses also suggest that although 
students are placed in different instructional tracks due to differing 
instructional needs, the patterns of instruction across tracks are surpris- 
ingly similar. There is little indication that different groups of students are 
receiving qualitatively different instruction in their U.S. history course- 
work. These findings, and exceptions to them, will be described below. 

Students reported frequent use of textbooks: Textbooks were used at 
least weekly in 89 percent of the classrooms, and only 5 percent of the 
students reported that their class did not use a history text at all. These 
patterns were consistent across subgroups. 

The emphasis on history textbooks is accompanied by an emphasis on 
memorization: Eighty-three percent of the students reported memorizing 
information for U.S. history class at least sometimes and 64 percent 
reported doing so at least once a week. This pattern was also relatively 
consistent across groups. 



The emphasis 
on history text- 
books is accom 
panted by an 
emphasis on 
memorization. 
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Memorize 




Movies & 


Use 


Write 






History 


Informa- 


and 


Oral 


Docu- 


Long 


Visit 




Textbook 


tion 


Stories 


in,! Hi,, 
ntsiory 


ments 


Reports 


Museum 


Nation 


95.3 


82.7 


82.9 


84.2 


55.5 


32.0 


7.0 


Academic 


96.2 


85.0 


84.2 


85.5 


59.6 


33.0 


5.6 


General 


94.4 • 


80.8 


81.8 


82.5 


50.1 


29.9 


7.8 


Vocational 


94.0 


Til 


80.8 


84.1 


53.6 


35.1 


12.1 


Upper Quartile 


95.7 


87.2 


83.9 


87.1 


60.8 


31.1 


3.2 


Lower Quartile 


92.5 


77.6 


82.3 


79.0 


51.4 


39.4 


14.1 


White 


95.2 


82.2 


82.1 


85.0 


56.0 


29.9 


5.8 


Black 


95.2 


86.5 


86.1 


79.4 


53.8 


38.6 


11.8 


Hispanic 


94.2 


82.', 


86.2 


82.6 


51.3 


38.5 


11.0 


Percentage of Eleventh Graders Reporting Approach Used At Least Weekly 


Nation 


89.1 


63.8 


56.6 


33.1 


12.1 


2.3 


1.2 


Academic 


89.8 


65.9 


55.7 


35.2 


14.1 


1.6 


0.8 


General 


88.3 


61.7 


57.0 


30.4 


9.2 


2.6 


13 


Vocational 


87.9 


63.1 


61.0 


32.5 


12.0 


5.3 


2.8 


Upper Quartile 


88.4 


67.5 


52.2 


37.3 


14.4 


0.7 


0.4 


Lower Quartile 


87.7 


60.0 


63.1 


27.7 


11.1 


5.4 


3.4 


White 


88.5 


62.5 


54.1 


34.0 


11.0 


1.8 


1.0 


Black 


92.2 


71.7 


68.2 


28.9 


16.9 


4.2 


1.5 


Hispanic 


89.6 


63.7 


65.5 


31.5 


14.4 


4.8 


2.4 



Just as memorization reflects a focus on tacts to be remembered, the 
writing of long reports generally reflects a focus on the reasoned integra- 
tion and reformulation of ideas, utilizing information rather than memo- 
rizing it for later recitation. Just how often do students have an opportu- 
nity to write long papers about the ideas they are learning in US history 
class? Infrequently, at best. Only 32 percent of the eleventh graders 
reported that they ever wrote long reports for US. history class. This 
means a full 68 percent reported never writing such reports. 

In addition to the emphasis on textbooks and memorization, more 
than half of the students also reported weekly use of supplementary mate- 
rials such as stories, biographies, or articles about historical people and 



Only 32 percent 
of the eleventh 
graders reported 
that they ever 
wrote long 
reports for U.S. 
history class. 
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events as part of their history instruction. Frequent use of such materials 
was differentiated somewhat being reported more often by students in the 
lower quartile. by those in vocational programs, and by Black and Hispanic 
students. Such patterns may, in part reflect teachers* concerns that the 
textbooks are inappropriate for these students, and consequently the need 
to provide more accessible supplementary material. 

The use of original historical documents was somewhat less frequent 
than the use of stories and articles. Only 12 percent of the students 
reported using original sources every week, and about 44 percent reported 
that they never used them at all. This may reflect teachers' tendencies to 
avoid using original source documents because some primary materials, 
such as the Bill of Rights or the Declaration of Independence, are very 
difficult to read and interpret 

The use of movies is the other frequently used approach in U-S. history 
classrooms: one-third of the students reported that they see a film at least 
once a week. Movies can provide a way to capture the students' attention 
and present difficult information when texts are hard for the students to 
understand. If movies are being used in this way, however, it is surprising 
to find that more students in the top quartile report seeing movies at least 
once a week than do those in the bottom quartile. Perhaps movies are 
being used as ways to enhance learning and expand understanding even 
more than as ways to motivate reluctant learners or to reinforce textbook 
assignments for lower performing students. 

Visits to a museum or exhibit occurred rarely; 93 percent of the stu- 
dents reported that they never made such visits with their class. However, 
slightly more students in general programs and even more in vocational 
programs reported going on trips. This is also the case for minority stu- 
dents and for those in the lowest quartile. Although the numbers are 
small, they may reflect an attempt by some teachers to use trips as ways to 
provide alternative educational experiences to those students who tend to 
perform most poorly in traditional programs, or who the teachers believe 
may be less likely to engage in such experiences on their own. 



These reports of learning and studying suggest that there is only 
minor differentiation of approaches for different groups of students. Over- 
all, instruction is dominated by the textbook and by the need for memo- 
rization, with some use of documents and other supplementary materials, 
and a surprisingly high use of instructional films. 
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Class Organization 



C 



1 



Students were also asked to comment on how instruction was orga- 
nized in their US. history classrooms: whether they had opportunities to 
engage in individual projects, small group discussions and analyses, and 
whole class lecture. As indicated in TABLE 3.6. more than half the stu- 
dents engaged in each type of activity some of the time, with whole class 
lecture being the most frequently reported form of organization. Varia- 
tions in approaches used with different groups of students were minor, 
though White students and those in the top quartile were somewhat less 
likely to work in small groups than their lower performing counterparts. 







huMvttual 


SmaQ Group 


Whole Class 




Projects 


Work 


Lecture 


Nation 


59.2 


56.9 


97.1 


Academic 


60.9 


57.2 


98.2 


General 


56.8 


55.9 


96.1 


Vocational 


59.5 


60.1 


95.3 


Upper Quartile 


60.9 


53.3 


98.8 


Lower Quartile 


58.8 


59.7 


94.8 


White 


58.3 


55.4 


97.2 


Black 


62.6 


63.2 


98.4 


Hispanic 


60.8 


63.3 


94.8 



Evaluation and Feedback 

I I 

The last set of questions relating to US. history instruction focused on 
evaluation and feedback. Student reports, summarized in TABLE 3.7. indi- 
cate that 71 percent of the students take tests about once a week. Again, 
there is some variation in patterns of testing for different groups of stu- 
dents, with slightly fewer academic track {and top quartile) students 
reporting weekly tests than did students in the other two tracks. In con- 
trast more Black and Hispanic students and those in the lowest quartile 
reported weekly tests. 

Getting comments from their teacher was reported by about 75 percent 
of the students, but only 48 percent reported receiving such comments at 
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Getting Comments from 




Taking History Tests 


Teacher on Work 




About 


Monthly 




At Least 


Less than 






Weekly 


or Less 


Never 


Weekly 


Weekly 


Never 


Nation 


71.4 


26.4 


2.2 


48.4 


26.1 


25.5 


Academic 


69.4 


29.1 


1.5 


49.8 


28.3 


21 .9 


General 


73.4 


23.9 


2.7 


46.6 


24.1 


29.3 


Vocational 


74.4 


21.4 


4.2 


48.4 


22.6 


28.9 


Upper Quartile 


67.4 


31.9 


0.6 


48.6 


32.3 


19.2 


Lower Quartile 


72.2 




5.0 


51.4 


2O.0 


28.5 


White 


70.3 


27.6 


2.1 


45.3 


28.1 


26.6 


Black 


78.6 


19.4 


2.0 


68.0 


16.1 


15.9 


Hispanic 


73.9 


21.5 


4.6 


52.0 


21.2 


26.7 



least once a week, and nearly 26 percent reported never receiving any 
comments at all A higher percentage of Black and Hispanic students 
reported receiving weekly comments from their teacher than did White 
students. However, fewer students in academic programs and in the top 
quartile reported never receiving teacher comments, which suggests that 
teachers generally provide more feedback to the better students. 



Summary 



The students' .descriptions of their coursework in history reflect a very 
traditional approach to instruction. The typical course relies heavily on a 
textbook, with only occasional use of supplementary readings or reference 
to original documents. Instructional films play a major role in many class- 
rooms, with over a third of the students reporting that they see such films 
at least once a week Students regularly are expected to memorize impor- 
tant information, and are tested frequently — often weekly— on what they 
have learned. Class time is spent listening to the teacher lecture, with 
some time for discussion and project work. The amount of instruction 
students reported having received was directly related to their perfor- 
mance on the assessment, whether the amount was measured in terms of 
years of coursework. number of historical periods studied, or time since 
last having taken a history course. 



instructional 
Aims play a 
major rote In 
many class- 
rooms. . . 
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T 

■ o better understand the relationship between patterns of instruc- 
^m. tion and students knowledge about literature, students in the 
assessment were asked to respond to questions about the amount of class 
time spent on literature, about the approaches their teachers used in deal- 
ing with these works, and about their own reading for pleasure. 




Emphasis on Literature 

i i 



3 



Time Spent on Literature 

I 1 

When asked how much time they spent on literature in their English 
classes, the majority of high school juniors indicated that literature 

received considerable emphasis in their classwork 
(TABLE 4.1). Overall, only 30 percent reported that 
they spent a quarter or less of their class time on 
literature, and 40 percent spent three-quarters or 
more of their class time on literature. The emphasis 
on literature varied considerably between groups, 
however. In academic or college-bound programs. 
79 percent reported spending at least half their time on literature, com- 
pared with only 61 percent in general courses and 57 percent in vocational 
courses. Similarly. 82 percent of the students in the upper quartile spent 
at least half their class time on literature, compared with 57 percent of the 
students in the lower quartile. 



CHAPTER 4 

The Teaching of Literature 
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25 Percent or Less 


About SO Percent 


75 Peru 


mi or More 






Knowledge 




Knowledge 




Knowledge 




Percent 


Level 


Percent 


Level 


Percent 


Level 


Nation 


29.9 


271.9(1.5) 


30.6 


283.2(1.1) 


39.5 


296.6(1.2) 


Academic 


21.0 


286.4 (2.0) 


29.0 


294.0(1.5) 


50.0 


305.7(1.3) 


General 


38.8 


264.5(1.6) 


32.3 


273.9(1.5) 


28.9 


278.6(1.3) 


Vocational 


43.3 


260.8 (2.5) 


31.5 


268.6 (2.4) 


25.2 


271 .3 (2.9) 


Upper Quartiie 


17.5 


328.1 (1.3) 


26.6 


331.0(1.2) 


55.7 


335.1 (0.9) 


Lower Quartiie 


43.0 


230.7(1.1) 


31.4 


234.3(1-1) 


25.7 


234.0 (0.9) 


White 


28.9 


276.0(1.8) 


30.0 


288.3(1.4) 


41.1 


301.1 (1.3) 


Black 




261.6(2.0) 


33.2 


264.6 (2.6) 


33.9 


275.4(1.9) 


Hispanic 


36.3 


255.5 (2.6) 


30.6 


263.8 (2.3) 


33.2 


273.4 (3.1) 


•JackknrfW standard errors are presented m parentheses. 



In general, time spent on literature was related to students' knowledge 
about literature. Overall, students who reported spending 25 percent or 
less of their time on literature had average knowledge levels of 272. com- 
pared with 297 for those students who reported spending 75 percent or 
more of their time in English class studying literature. A similar relation- 
ship between knowledge levels and time spent on literature is evident in 
each of the subgroups. 



Kinds and Amount of Reading 
Students Are Asked to Do 



Students were also asked about the kinds of reading they had been 
asked to do for their English coursework during the first half of their 
junior year. Their responses, summarized in TABLE 4.2. were consistent 
across groups. Short stories were read in the greatest proportion of classes 
(87.5 percent) and biographies were read in the least (53.8 percent), with 
poems, novels, essays, and plays falling in decreasing frequency in 
between. Variations between subgroups were few but consistent, with stu- 
dents in academic or college-bound programs being more likely to read 
novels, poems, plays, and essays. 
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Stories 


Novels 


Poems 


Plays 


Essays 


Biographies 


Nation 


87.5 


76.3 


76.6 


64.1 


71.8 


53.8 


Academic 


87.4 


80.5 


79.5 


66 5 


74.5 


55.5 


General 


87.9 


71.3 


73.8 


62.2 


67.2 


51.7 


Vocational 


86.7 


72.3 


71.3 


599 


65.2 


52.5 


Upper Quartiie 


86.1 


81.0 


78.4 


64.8 


70.6 


53.3 


Lower Quartiie 


87.8 


73.3 


74.4 


63.3 


70.4 


54.4 


White 


86.8 


76.4 


76.0 


63.6 


69.4 


51.9 


Black 


89.9 


76.1 


80.5 


68.5 


76.0 


59.2 


Hispanic 


90.4 


74.6 


76.3 


63.0 


74.7 


60.6 



Thus for the 
nation, those 
who do more 
reading perform 
better than 
those who are 
asked to do 
less. 




Like time spent on literature, how much students were asked to read 
for English was related to how much they knew about literature (TABLE 
4.3). For the group as a whole, students who reported being asked to do 
more reading tended to do better than those who reported being asked to 
do less reading. However, when the various subgroups are looked at sepa- 
rately, the relationships are much weaker. What seems to be happening is 
that better students are being asked to read more in the first place. Thus 
for the nation, those who do more reading perform better than those who 
are asked to do less. But if we look separately at better and poorer stu- 
dents, the amount of reading they are given may not make as much differ- 
ence as the amount of class time devoted to literature. These results sug- 
gest that knowledge of literature can be fostered in many ways, including 
both broad reading of a larger number of works and intensive study of a 
smaller number. 
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0-5 Works 


6-10 Works 


IMS Works 






Knowledge 




Knowledge 




Knowledge 




r ..it 


Level 


Percent 


Level 


Percent 


Level 


Nation 


14.6 


277.9 (2.2) 


13.5 


280.4(1.7) 


18.3 


285.7(1.9) 


Academic 


1 1.4 


294.5 (2.7) 


11.7 


294.7 (2.1) 


17.6 


300.4(1.7) 


General 


17.9 


268.5 (2.2) 


14.6 


271 .2 (2.4) 


19.4 


271.2 (2.1) 


Vocational 


19.5 


261.5 (4.0) 


18.2 


262.6 (2.9) 


16.8 


270.5 (3.6) 


Upper Quartiie 


11.4 


331.1 (2.2) 


11.2 


328.3(1.9) 


18.5 


332.8(1.2) 


Lower Quartiie 


18.1 


232.3(1.4) 


15.0 


234.0(1.1) 


18.8 


236.5(1.3) 


White 


14.8 


284.1 (2.6) 


13.6 


285.3(1.8) 


18.4 


289.8 (2.3) 


Black 


13.1 


259.7 (3.6) 


12.8 


262.5 (3.2) 


16.7 


267.8 (3.6) 


Hispanic 


16.0 


250.3 (3.9) 


12.6 


259.0 (4.4) 


18.0 


267.2 (3.2) 


•JacKknrfwJ standard errors are presented in parentheses. 
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16-20 Works 


21-25 Works 


26 Works or More 






Knowledge 




Knowledge 




Knowledge 




Percent 


Level 


Percent 


Level 


Percent 


Level 


Nation 


19.4 


287.3(1.7) 


15.9 


288.8 ( 1 .6) 


18.3 


288.4 ( 1 .2) 


Academic 


20.1 


301.0(1.7) 


17.5 


299.6 ( 1 .7) 


<Z1 .8 


299.3(1.5) 


Genera! 


19.0 


272.7 (1.9) 


14.5 


276.6 1 1 .8) 


14.5 


270.3 (2.8) 


Vocational 


17.2 


264.8 (4.2) 


13.5 


266.9 (4.6) 


14.8 


270.6(3.2) 


Upper Quartile 


20.3 


331.7 (1.1) 


17.9 


331.3(1.1) 


20.7 


332.5(1.2) 


Lower Quartile 


17.0 


235.7 (1.4) 


14.4 


236.3 ( 1 .3) 


16.8 


235.2(1.2) 


White 


19.9 


292.0 (2.1) 


15.7 


293.8 ( 1 .9) 


17.6 


293.6(1.5) 


Black 


18.3 


269.2 (2.7) 


16.8 


270.7 (3.3) 


22.3 


269.3 (2.5) 


Hispanic 


20.1 


269.8 (3.7) 


16.5 


271.9(3.5) 


16.8 


268.2 (4.4) 



•Jachhwfed standard errors are presented m parentheses 



Characteristics of Instruction 



To better understand the characteristics of instruction in literature 
classes, the students were asked about the instructional activities they 
engaged in and the topics their teachers talked about. 

Instructional Activities 



Students were asked to indicate whether or not their, teachers ever ask 
them to give opinions about what they had read; to write plot summaries: 
to write analyses of plot, characters, mood, setting, and use of language: or 
use other activities including monies, videotapes. <>r recordings of literarv 
works. 

Of these activities, the most frequent was asking students to discuss 
what they had read: this was reported by 81 percent of the students 
{TABLE 4.4). Though this activity was high in all groups, students in aca- 
demic tracks or the upper quartile were somewhat more likely to be asked 
to discuss what they had read. 
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or Use oi insi r \m i m 
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Other Activities 




Discussion 

About 
What 's Read 


Writing 
Rot 
Summaries 


Writing 
Literary 
Analysis 


(Movies. 
Videotapes, 
or Recordings) 


Nation 


80.9 


58.3 


60.6 


67.2 


Academic 

General 

Vocational 


83.8 
79.3 
71.4 


56.9 
59.8 
61.5 


65.0 
56.0 
54.3 


71.3 
63.0 
60.1 


Upper Quart lie 
Lower Quartiie 


83.0 
75.8 


51.5 
65.9 


64.3 
57.7 


75.2 
60.0 


White 
Biack 
Hispanic 


80.1 
85.8 
81.6 


56.0 
69.8 
66.3 


60.2 
64.1 
59.0 


69.4 
59.4 
56.4 



Two questions were asked about the writing that students do for liter- 
ature, one focusing on plot summary and the other on literary analysis. 
Such activities were considerably less frequent overall than discussions of 
what students had read; writing plot summaries was reported by 58 per- 
cent of the students and writing literary analyses by 61 percent. The types 
of writing assigned varied somewhat between groups of students, with 
students in general or vocational programs and those in the lower quartiie 
being more likely to write plot summaries and their peers in the academic 
track or the upper quartiie being more likely to write literary analyses. 

As in U.S. history, a large percent of the students reported that they 
saw movies or videotapes or listened to recordings as part of their litera- 
ture classes. Again, such approaches were slightly more prevalent in the 
academic track and among the students in the upper quartiie of perfor- 
mance than among the other groups. 

Topics Teachers Talk About 



The students were also asked to indicate whether their teachers ever 
talked about a variety of aspects of literature, including the historical 
period in which an author wrote: author's style; plot and character devel- 
opment; themes, meanings and interpretations of a work of literature: and 
relationships between a work and students' experiences. 
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Students' responses, summarized in TABLE 4.5. indicate that teachers 
are far more interested in various types of literary analysis than they are in 
helping students relate what happens in literature to their own lives. 
Although at least 85 percent of the students reported that their teachers 
talked about plot and character development, themes and interpretations, 
and author's style and use of language, only 47 percent reported that their 
teachers talked about the relevance of the work they were studying to the 
students' own lives. The relative emphasis on these topics was comparable 
across groups of students, though students in the lower quartile were 
somewhat more likely than other students to report discussion about how 
works relate to their own experiences. Those in academic programs 
reported somewhat more emphasis on each of the topics than did other 
students, perhaps because their English teachers spent more class time on 
literature in general. 



Po.rcottwiijt? oi Eleven Gs«jooi\s 
Report MUj Topic:? Tan ner Discuses 











Themes & 


Relevance to 




Historical 


Author's 


piota 


Interpre- 


Student 




Periods 


Style 


Character 


tations 


Experiences 


Nation 


76.2 


85.4 


86.9 


86,4 


46.7 


Academic 


84.5 


91.5 


90.2 


92.1 


49.2 


Genera! 


67 0 


79.6 


83.6 


80.8 


43.5 


Vocational 


66.5 


75.0 


81.3 


77.3 


46.3 


Upper Quartile 


90.0 


94.4 


92.2 


94.8 


46.2 
50.2 


Lower Quartile 


61.2 


69.7 


'77.1 


71.5 


White 


77.6 


86.6 


87.6 


87.3 


45.4 


Black 


73.5 


82.4 


87.2 


84.8 


53.8 


Hispanic 


64.7 


77.5 


79.0 


80.7 


48.3 



Relationship Between Knowledge of Literature 
and Teachers' Approaches 




While none of the approaches and emphases described in the previous 
two sections is "best." it is likely that the most effective instruction 
reflects a flexible variety in the topics and techniques that teachers use. To 
examine this, the students' level of knowledge of literature was related to 
their reports on the number of different approaches and possible topics for 
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Low 


Moderate 


High 






Knowledge 




Knowledge 




Knowledge 




Percent 


Level 


Percent 


Lewi 


Percent 


Level 


Nation 


27.7 


274.3(1.4) 


37.4 


290.9(1.4) 


34.9 


291.8(1.2) 


Academic 


20.8 


290.9(1.7) 


38.0 


302.3(1.6) 


41.2 


302.9(1.7) 


General 


34.9 


264.4(1.4) 


36.9 


278.8(1-5) 


28.3 


274.4 (1.8; 


Vocational 


38.0 


250.5 (2.7) 


35.7 


273.0 (2.4) 


26.3 


269.1 (2.4 i 


Upper Quamle 


' 18.4 


328.7(1.4) 


40.7 


332.8(1.1) 


40.8 


332.2(1.1! 


Lower Quart! le 


40.5 


231.6 (0.9) 


30.4 


236.5(1.0) 


29.2 


236.8(1.0) 


White 


27.0 


279.4(1.8) 


38.0 


294.7(1.5) 


35.0 


295.1 (1.5) 


Black 


28.1 


258.2 (2.1) 


34.6 


272.1 (2.9) 


37.3 


275.3(1.5) 


Hispanic 


35.4 


251.8(2.8) 


34.4 


270.4 (3.6) 


30.2 


279.9 (3.5) 



•Jackknifed standard errors are presented m parentheses. Low was defined as 0-5 approaches, moderate as 6-7 
approaches, and high as 8-9 approaches. For the nation. 28 percent of the students reported a low numPer of approaches. 
37 percent moderate, and 35 percent high. 



discussion used by their teachers. The results, presented in TABLE 4.6. 
show that students in classes with a moderate to high degree of variation 
in approaches and topics had the greatest degree of knowledge about liter- 
ature, while those who reported little variety in approach and topic per- 
formed less well. 



Reading for Pleasure 



If literature instruction is effective, students should take pleasure in 
reading on their own. as well as in doing the reading that is assigned to 
them. To examine this, eleventh graders were asked about the kinds of 
reading they had done for pleasure during the first half of the school year. 
Their responses, summarized in TABLE 4.7. indicate that 83 percent of the 
students were doing at least some reading for pleasure. In general, females, 
students in the upper quartile. and those in an academic or college-bound 
program were slightly more likely to read on their own. but the differences 
are not large. 
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Stories 


Novels 


Plays 


Poems 


Essays 


Any 
Reading 


Nation 


63.6 


59.8 


28.1 


54.4 


38.2 


83.2 


Male 


60.0 


53.4 


27.1 


44.4 


38.0 


77.2 


Female 


67.4 


66.4 


29.1 


64.7 


38.6 


89.3 


Academic 


62.9 


65.7 


26.3 


55.6 


40.9 


85.4 


General 


64.2 


53.4 


29.4 


54.0 


35.0 


81.3 


Vocational 


66.0 


53.3 


34.3 


51.2 


37.0 


78.9 


Upper Quartile 


65.4 


72.6 


24.0 


53.4 


42.0 


88.2 


Lower Quartile 


60.0 


53.9 


39.3 


57.3 


40.3 


81.6 


White 


60.8 


59.3 


23.9 


51.3 


35.2 


81.9 


Black 


73.1 


62.1 


48.3 


69.4 


49.8 


89.0 


Hispanic 


72.8 


60.5 


37.8 


61.4 


44.7 


85.9 



In reading for pleasure, students were somewhat more likely to choose 
short stories (64 percent) than other types of literature, though novels (60 
percent) and poetry (55 percent) were also popular. Females reported 
more reading than did males— -for all kinds of literature except essays and 
plays. Gender differences were particularly sharp for poetry, read for plea- 
sure by 65 percent of the females compared with only 45 percent of the 
males. The better students, and those in academic programs, were some- 
Females what more likely than other students to report reading novels for enjoy- 
reported more ment and somewhat less likely to read short stories. Poetry seemed to be 
reading than did relatively popular with students in all of the subgroups, and particularly so 
mates— for ail among Black students, 
kinds of litera- 
ture except j Q wnat ex t en t does the amount of reading that students do for enjoy- 
essays and ment relate to their knowledge of literature? The relevant data are summa- 
plays ' rized in TABLE 4.8. For the nation as a whole, the relationship is quite 
strong, and this relationship is also evident among students in the top 
quanile in their knowledge of literature. For students in the bottom quar- 
tile. however, there seems to be no relationship between the amount of 
reading for pleasure and their knowledge of literature. Although the stu- 
dents were not asked to name the particular works that they were reading 
for pleasure, it is possible that the better-per forming students were read- 
ing books related to those topics that figured prominently in the assess- 
ment, while the poorer-performing students were reading more popular 
works of lesser significance in the academic literary tradition. 
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0- Works 


1-5 Works 


6-10 Works 






Knowledge 




Knowledge 




Knowledge 




Percent 


Level 


Percent 


Level 


Percent 


Level 


Nation 


16.8 


277.9(1.2} 


29.5 


285.2 ( 1 .31 


22.2 


284.4(1.5) 


Academic 


14.6 


294.0(1.6) 


29.3 


298.5 i 1.5) 


22.3 


296.5(1.7) 


General 


18.7 


265.7(1.9) 


30.0 


271.9 (1.8) 


22.0 


273.2(2.1) 


Vocational 


21.1 


262.4 (3.2) 


27.9 


267.9 (2.3) 


22.3 


264.2 (3.1) 


Upper Quartiie 


11.8 


326.0(1.1) 


29.0 


328.8 (0.2) 


20.6 


331.2(0.9) 


Lower Quartiie 


18.3 


234.6(1.2) 


27.9 


235.8 (0.9) 


22.7 


234.6(1.0) 


White 


18.2 


280.9 (1.3) 


30.5 


2896(17) 


22.1 


289.1 (1.8) 


Black 


11.1 


261.7 (2.9) 


24.7 


267.1 (2.6) 


24.0 


266.6 (2.4) 


Hispanic 


14.1 


260.2 (5.2) 


28.5 


263.1 (3.0) 


19.9 


268.0(3.4) 



•JackXnrfed standard errors are presented m parentheses. 



Summary 

I I 

The results presented in this chapter indicate that the teaching of 
literature remains at the center of most English classes: Seventy percent of 
the students reported that at least half of their class time was devoted to 
literature. The students' reports suggest that teachers stress a variety of 
traditional literary approaches, including attention to literary history, 
author's style, plot and character development, and themes and interpreta- 
tions. Less attention appears to be given to drawing connections hetween 
a literary work and students' own experiences. 

Classroom activities reflected a mixture of discussion and writing, with 
some differentiation of instruction for different groups of students. Stu- 
dents in academic programs spent more time in the study of literature 
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Nation 


15.6 


288.5(1.5) 


15.9 


290.3 { 1 .9) 




Academic 


16.6 


300.7 ( 1 .8) 


17.2 


304.4 (2.2) 




Genera! 


14.7 


273.3 (2.3) 


14.6 


274.9 (2.1) 




Vocational 


14.1 


273.4 C4.3) 


14.6 


263.7 (4.6) 




Upper Quartile 


17.8 


332.8(1.6) 


20.8 


337.4 ( 1 ,3) 




Lower Quartile 


14.9 


234.9(1.5) 


16.1 


234.1 (1.4) 




White 


15.0 


294.6(1.9) 


14.3 


299.4 (2.6) 




Black 


16.4 


268.4 (2.6) 


23.9 


269.7(1.6) 




Hispanic 


19.8 


266.4 (3.1) 


17.7 


260.8 (3.3) 





•Jackknifcd standard errors are presented m parentheses. 



Those who 
studied with 
teachers who 
emphasized a 
variety of 
topics and 
instructional 
approaches 
tended to per- 
form better 
than those who 
were exposed 
to programs of 
more limited 
variety. 




than did those in other programs, and they were also more successful in 
recalling the kinds of facts included in this assessment. Further, students 
in academic programs were involved in somewhat more discussion about 
what they read than were their classmates in other programs. Those in the 
upper quartile of performance also reported that they were more likely to 
write literary analyses and opinion papers than were students in other 
subgroups. 

For all students, the teacher's instructional approach made a differ- 
ence. Those who studied with teachers who emphasized a variety of topics 
and instructional approaches tended to perform better than those who 
were exposed to programs of more limited variety. However well they per- 
formed on the assessment the large majority of students reported at least 
some reading for pleasure, suggesting that teachers do have a foundation 
of student interest upon which they can build. 
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eneral Background and the Development Process 



2 



The National Assessment of Educational Progress 1NAEP) is an ongoing. 

congressional]),- mandated project established to conduct national surv eys of 

the educational attainments of young Ameri- i ~1 
cans. Its primary goat is to determine and ■ ■ ■ ■ 11 m nm l ■ m m w 

report the status and trends over time in PHfJ CJEDl 111 rVli 
educational achievement. NAEP was created * * l%#^r ■ 4 m r %df M. 1J Im 



in 1969 to obtain comprehensive and ^^ppjjlj^j^^^^ 



dependable national educational achieve- 
ment data in a uniform, scientific manner. 
Todav. NAEP remains the only regularly con- C 



ducted national survey of educational achievement at the elementary, mid- 
dle, and high school levels. 

Since 1969. NAEP has assessed 9-year-olds. 13-year-olds and 17-year-olds 
attending public and private school. In 1983. NAEP began sampling students 
by grade as well as by age. The results presented in this report are for students 
in the eleventh grade. In addition. NAEP periodically samples young adults. 
The subject areas assessed have included reading, writing, mathematics, 
science, and social studies, as well as citiz* nship. computer understanding, 
literature, art. music, and career development. Assessments were conducted 
annually through 1980 and have been conducted biennially since then. In 
addition to the literature and U.S. history knowledge surveys described 
herein, recent assessments have included reading, writing, mathematics, 
science, computer understanding and literacy. In the 1987-88 school year. 
NAEP will assess reading, writing, civics, US. history, and geography. AH 
subjects except career development and computer understanding have been 
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reassessed to determine trends in achievement over time. To date. NAEP has 
assessed approximately 1300,000 young Americans. 

From its inception. NAEP has developed assessments through a consen- 
sus process. Educators, scholars, and citizens representative of many diverse 
constituencies and points of view design objectives for each subject area 
assessment proposing general goals they feel students should achieve 
in the course of their education. After careful reviews, the objectives are 
given to item writers, who develop assessment questions appropriate to the 
objectives. 

All exercises undergo extensive reviews by subject-matter and measure- 
ment specialists, as well as careful scrutiny to eliminate any potential bias or 
lack of sensitivity to particular groups. They are then administered to a 
stratified, multi-stage probability sample. The young people sampled are 
selected so that their assessment results may be generalized to the entire 
national population. Once the data have been collected, scored, and analyzed. 
NAEP publishes and disseminates the results. Its purpose is to provide infor- 
mation that will aid educators, legislators, and others to improve education 
in the United States. 

To improve the utility of NAEP achievement results and provide the 
opportunity to examine policy issues, in recent assessments NAEP has 
collected information about numerous background issues: students, teach- 
ers, and school officials answer a variety of questions about demographics, 
educationally-related activities and experiences, attitudes, curriculum, and 
resources. 

NAEP is supported by the VS. Department of Education. Office for Edu- 
cational Research and Improvement. Center for Education Statistics. In 1983. 
Educational Testing Service assumed the responsibility for the administra- 
tion of the project which had previously been administered by the Education 
Commission of the States. NAEP is governed by an independent, legislatively 
defined board, the Assessment Policy Committee. 

Sampling, Data Collection, and Scoring 

All NAEP assessments are based on a deeply stratified, three-stage sam- 
pling design. The first stage of sampling entails defining primary sampling 
units (PSUs) —typically counties but sometimes aggregates of small coun- 
ties; classifying the PSUs into strata defined by region and community type: 
and randomly selecting PSUs. For each age level, the second stage entails 
enumerating, stratifying, and randomly selecting schools, both public and 
private, within each PSU selected at the first stage. The third stage involves 
randomly selecting students within a school for participation in NAEP. Some 
students sampled (less than 5 percent) are excluded because of limited 
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English proficiency or severe handicap. In 1984. NAEP also began collecting 
descriptive information about excluded students. 

Groups of students are assembled for assessment sessions, with each 
session lasting about one hour. As part of NAEFs design, the entire 1985-86 
assessment battery was divided into blocks of approximately 1 5 minutes each, 
and each student was administered a booklet containing three blocks as well 
as a six-minute block of background questions common to all students. 

History and literature items were included in four of the 96 booklets 
administered to students at grade 1 1/age 17 in the 1986 assessment Each of 
the four booklets contained one block of history questions, one block of 
literature questions, and one block of reading questions. The history blocks 
each consisted of 34 to 36 content items and a common set of 25 history 
background and attitude items; the literature blocks contained 30 to 31 
content items as well as 42 literature background and attitude items. All the 
literature and U.S. history questions were multiple-choice. 

The four booklets containing the history and literature blocks were 
spiraled with the remaining NAEP booklets. This procedure cycled the 
booklets for administration so that typically no two students in any assess- 
ment session received the same booklet 

Thus a matrix sampling procedure was used for these four booklets, with 
no student administered more than one booklet However, a nationally 
representative independent sample of nearly 2.000 eleventh grade students 
responded to each booklet and a total of 7.812 eleventh graders were 
included in the analyses for both literature and U.S. history knowledge. 
( Because NAEP samples students by age as well as grade, the public use data 
tape available for use by researchers also includes student responses for a 
representative sample of 17-year-olds.) 

NAEP assessments are always administered using a well-trained, profes- 
sional data collection staff. NAEP's subcontractor responsible for data collec- 
tion is WESTAT. Inc. Quality control is provided through site visits by NAEP 
and WESTAT staffs. 

Students responded in booklets that permitted machine scanning. Scor- 
ing was done with particular care given to quality control procedures. 

Analysis and IRT Scaling 

After NAEP data were scored, they were weighted in accordance with the 
population structure and adjusted for nonresponse. Analyses included com- 
puting the percentages of students giving various responses and using item 
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response theory URT) technology to estimate knowledge levels for the nation 
and various subpopulations. 1RT methods were used to derive a history scale 
and a literature scale. As with the NAEP reading scale, these scales range from 
0 to 500. For both the literature and US. history scales, the mean and 
standard deviation were set to 285 and 40. respectively. These values were 
chosen to be similar to the mean and standard deviation for eleventh graders 
on the 1983-84 reading scale. 

The main purpose of 1RT analysis is to provide a common scale on which 
performance can be compared across groups and subgroups whether tested 
at the same time or a number of years apart, it allows NAEP to estimate 
performance for any group or subgroup even though all respondents did not 
take all the exercises in the NAEP pool. Because the students responding to 
the literature and U.S. history questions received one of four non-overlapping 
sets of items for each of the two subject areas, it was necessary to make the 
assumption that the four blocks of items within a subject area were equiva- 
lent samples of the content domain. This assumption was reasonable, since 
the blocks were constructed to be parallel and it was supported by item 
analysis results. Because of the relatively large number of literature and U.S. 
history items administered to each student, reasonably precise estimates of 
knowledge levels could be obtained for individual respondents. 

Estimating Variability in NAEP Measures 

The standard error, computed using a jackknife replication procedure, 
provides an estimate of sampling reliability for NAEP measures. NAEP uses 
the jackknife methodology to estimate the sampling variability of all 
reported statistics, because conventional formulas for estimating standard 
errors of sampling statistics are inappropriate for use with NAEP's complex 
sampling procedures. The standard error is composed of sampling error and 
other random error associated with the assessment of a specific item or set ot 
items. Random error includes all possible nonsystematic error associated 
with administering specific exercise items to specific students in specific 
situations The estimated population mean ± 2 standard errors represents a 
95 percent confidence interval, it can be said with 95 percent certainty that 
the performance of the population of interest is within this interval. (For a 
complete description of the jackknife methodology see Implementing the 
New Design: The NAEP 1983-84 Technical Report .) 

NAEP Reporting Groups 

NAEP does not report results for individual students. It only reports 
performance for groups of students. In addition to national results, this 
report contains information about subgroups defined by sex. race/ ethnicity, 
region of the country, and achievement quartiles. Definitions of these groups 
follow. 
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Region 



The country has been divided into four regions: Northeast. Southeast. 
Central and West. States included in each region are shown on the following 
map. 



Results are reported for males and females. 
Race/Ethnicity 

Resuisare presented for Black, White, and Hispanic students. Results are 
based on student self-reports of their racial/ ethnic identity according to the 
following categories White. Black. Hispanic. Asian American or Pacific 
Islander. American Indian or Alaskan Native, and Other. The sample sizes 
were insufficient to permit separate reliable estimates for the other sub- 
groups defined by race/ethnicity. However, all students are included in 
computing the national estimates of performance levels. 



The upper quartile presents average performance for students who were 
in the top 25 percent on the knowledge level scale: the lower quartile 
presents average performance for those in the bottom 25 percent. 

Additional Background Factors 

In addition to the standard NAEP reporting variables of region, gender, 
and race/ ethnicity and the performance quartile variable. NAEP asked 
students a number of background questions. Students in both the literature 
and U.S. history assessments were asked about 50 questions concerning their 




Gender 



Quartile* 
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school program, the courses they had taken, and their home environment 
including reading materials in the home, level of parents' education, televi- 
sion watching, the time spent on homework, the family composition in the 
home, and the number of hours worked in a part time job. 

Those in the ILS. history assessment were also asked about 50 questions 
concerning their coursework related to US. history, the topics they had 
studied, and the type of instruction they had received. In addition to report- 
ing the results of some of these individual questions. NAEP developed two 
composite variables based on these questions— "years of history and related 
courses" and "number of historical periods studied." NAEP initiated the 
process of developing these composite variables by conducting a factor 
analysis of the results of the 50 questions. 

The students in the literature assessment were asked approximately 100 
additional questions about their reading habits, the works they read for 
school and on their own. their courses, and the type of instruction they 
received. Parallel to the analysis methods used with the VS. history data, a 
factor analysis was conducted of the literature background questions. In 
addition to results to some individual questions, the report contains informa- 
tion about "number of works read for school." "number of works read on 
own." and "number of litaracy activities in classroom." 

A Note About Interpretations 

Interpreting the results— attempting to put them into a "real world" 
context, advancing plausible explanations of effects, and suggesting possible 
courses of action— will always be an art. not a science. No one can control all 
the possible variables affecting a survey. Also, any particular change in 
achievement may be explained in many ways or perhaps not at all. The 
interpretative remarks in this report represent the professional judgments of 
NAEP staff and consultants and must stand the tests of reason and the 
reader s knowledge and experience. The conjectures may not always be 
correct, but they are a way of stimulating the debate that is necessary to 
achieve a full understanding of the results and implement appropriate action. 
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This data appendix describes only the central topics of the literature 
and U-S. history items used in the assessment. The full text of these 
items has not been published because some of them will be used in future 
assessments. 
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7S1I16) 626*26) ."01i49i 67K20I 8070 ?} 674i37) 

77 7 0 2* 65609) ^2 «4 3i 668i23i 814 0 3» 634}4?t 

»^20 7v 6/7-28* b63i49t 6/bi22) 80 6 06^ 617)421 

7580hi 693t34i 575*3^1 e68»29» ^So 3) 644i44> 

75702i 6Q6<37, b09<45i 543 3 f2 1 } 778i2l) 736(403 

7630 4t 622»34i 497. 18i 665t27t 8020 5) 58 7i34i 



7?305i 7* 8 0 81 72B<1^ 7410 7. M0i34. -S3i35» fi#3i2/> ?B^O/i &2?i44> 

7200 31 705 O 3) 735 i2U ; 440 4* t£l«J4> 6*>9'34> 6?9i23i 7670 9) 6) 3<44i 

740O6! 6930bl 7;0O3j 7'b09s '05.34^ Min'i 7 4 0O9i fe32«4bj 

695H 7) $Q2<20> 699il9i 70 7 O5i t>84 130> fc^>0 i6 6i 629»24> 7!>S i2 0> 6l?>5lt 

6930 2i 6750 4, 71 3*20) 7fl2 0 4» 871, 30, b , 3i44i 655 0 7) 7 23o 5) 701(33) 

67M16) hM(25l ?06<1 8) 708 d 7i M6j37i S?8i43l 621i26i 74 4 0 1. 54 3 i44| 

673,121 624i?0) 72)0 8) W0H4J 643f3?» 6Z8«39) 622(24) 73809) 5)8(4Q) 

67204! 687 0 4) 658i20) 68 7 0 ?i 624«28i 638(32) 551(23) 6970 8) 623*41} 
Jwtkkntimd tfwtertf mrpn ft prtftmtd to pmrm*mm ± 
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Literature Assessment 



—Grade 1 1 



DESCRIPTION 




fins 



Annabel Lee and The **»e* 

Venus 

The Declaration ©t independence 
Preamble to toe Conetttufton 
Our Town by Thornton Wilder 

Bandera s Box 

for Wftosn the Ben Ibttl 

Jack London 

Robert Frost 

Captain Ahab 

Qy gl esr's T» *» e H 

Tfce Red Badge «4 CwMOl 

Atlas 

King Solomon 
The mad 

Jonah 

Tom Sawyer 



670(15) 
66*0 3* 
657 0 3) 
6*7(1 4) 
65611 0) 
663(1 41 
640 H 5) 
632113) 
62.6 11 01 
6250 4) 
61611 D 
61 7 tl 4) 
6160 4) 
61 1 {1 7) 
610(1 2) 
606(15} 
602(13) 
698(12) 



645(24) 695(17) 711 0 9) 540(55) 458(42) 58.3(22) 745(16) 630(43) 

869(16) 67 0(21) 681 (1 5) 57 2(35) 586(49) 626(26) 704(16) 600(40) 

644120) 67 2(14) 675(14) 604(28) 522(40) 574(23) 7460 6) 51 7(42) 

640(18) 676(18) 677H 8) 646i28) 49 1 5*5(29) 740(1 6) 50 3(32) 

66 2 0 8) 650(22) 6920 45 51 0(40) 5l7<3Sl 592(25) 72K151 559(43) 

62808) 67809) 68309) 539(25) 51 5 <44^ 587(24) 7260 4) 504*52) 

62907) 652(20) 6420 7) 6i7i33) 664«30) 59 0(25) 69 2 0 8) 553(42) 

610(22) 65805) 659031 538(36) 52* *« 3> 578(25) 6930 5) 524|44) 

647(20) 604(1 7) 6670 3) 44/13*} 4,'Ch59> 559(23) 69408) 513(49) 

604(22) 648(21) 652 0 4) 622 (Wl 531 i41) 575(211 671 0 7) 573(41) 

665(23) 550(16) 6460 3) 522529) 528(381 58404) 64305) 600(29) 

638(19) 59 6 0 8) 12511 71 53 3(26) 613(49) 549(24) 67 8 0 6) 551 (38) 

583(22) 649091 625 0 8) 630(28) 536(41) 572(19) 665(22) 54 7(421 

663(25) 5590 8) 62 7(221 507(28) 596(40) 551 (27) 670(20) 514(16) 

67908) 64609) 608 0 5) 646(34) 551(36) 579(20) 64309) 548(38) 

589(22) 624(22) 640(22) 490(28) 430U 2) 508(22) 691 (25) 504(53) 

62 7 0 8) 57 7(14) 629(15) 50 0(38) 436 *0) 53208) 865 <20) 515(41) 

616081 579(20) 626(16) 454(23) 556)43) 5630 7) 64609) 48 4*441 



Midas 

The Scarlet Letter 
To Km e Itocungtttd 
ATMs* "fee Cities 

Henry Wadswortn tongtellow 
ah we hay* to (ear is fear itself 
Sha*e&peare « Bonn ets 
The Prodigal Son 
Mar* 

( have nothing to otter but b^ood 
Arthur MMter 
A fteJsJn t» me Sun 

Ash no) what your country can do for you 
jason and the bohden Fteece 
The dresl Oetsby 
Oedipus 
AcfoJies hee( 
Daedalus & tear us 
Odysseus 

Byron. Keefs and Wordsworth 

JutfattCa**** 

Don OuiKOie 

ala cfr efli 



5950 7) 56709) 626(24) 624(19) 
594 0 9) 560(22) 627(23) 61 1 '251 
591 0 41 55708) 623(20) 6330 4) 
590113) 574(25) 60 5 0 5) 599(15) 
58801) 56209) 61306) 6i 7 d 5) 
57209) 570(20) 575(24) 580(23) 
570 0 2) 535(22) 606(20) 602 fl 5> 
5650 ?) 549(21) 581091 578(20) 
5620 4) 5&M23) 542(20) 80206) 
557(1 5) 546(26) 56909) 593H6) 
5370 9) 530(231 543(21) 556(21) 
53 2 0 8) 506(19) 558(23) 519(22) 
52702) 571 (22) 48308) 542(134 
52504) 555 O 8) 492(21) 534 0 8) 
5170 61 471 (24* 564(22) 5S7<22> 
51 7 0 6) 489(20) 545(20) 536 0 9) 
515 0D 51808) 51105) 52 7 114) 
502(19) 537(261 461(23) Sl5i23i 
498(19) 484122) 5*2(2 1) 5Q9i23i 
481 0 2) 472(21) 491(18) 499(1?) 
480(19) 48 5120) 475(25) 499(23) 
47908) 483(20) 4?5(25) 49 9(21) 
473(21) 449(20) 495(30) 491(25) 



523(33) 420(38) 52 3(27) 664(21) 50 8(40) 

535(36) 493 (55} 55 1(24) 641(23) 512(39) 

416(36) 493 (4 n 539 0 9) 641(20) 52 5(46) 

582(24) 502(35) 552*23) 620(20) 564 |4U 

522(28) 447(411 580(16) 61 5 0 9) 497(35) 

51 8(32) 544(28) 559(2 7) 602 (2 2) 461(38) 

445(28) 47 1.42) 499*25) 64 7(1 7* 418(45) 

538(28) 46 5(28) 49 9(23) 6l3t2D 54 7i3 7i 

388(30) 41 0(33( 47 5(26? 65 2 0 8) 398(43) 

466(44) 354t68> 482(23) $19 0 9) 53 5i39) 

4.'3(3D 434i48) 49 3(26) 595(23) 384f44> 

63"(29> 5i8»33) 485(26) 567(23) 498(28) 

472(30) 455(42) 46K24) 578 0 5) 504(38) 

488i43> «93»36) 483<?a* 55609) 531*42) 

35 3(34 ) 38 0(381 39 9(2 D 62 7 (2 U 353(50) 

41 0(25) 467 (40) 459(21) 5?7(23) 403<40i 

487|27> 409t47> 46209) 5570 9) 492<34i 

428(37) 526>45( 484i?6) 52 7*2 7) 43 0(32* 

488129) 4?0i43* 4ifc04i 57 8(?6i 397j39) 

406(39) 426(44) 42 5(23) 524(1 6) 46 6j58) 
37 2(33 ) 44 1 44 4; 41 Oft D 543l26i 42 7 14 7) 
340(31) 492i28) 427(24) 539(Z4! 37 7(37) 
406(32) 401(38) 46 2(26 ) 502 ( 29] 347(53) 
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Literature Assessment— Grade 1 1 



OESCftiPTOON 



"lb ^^y ytf wog tfw is e m>pw" 



"Wilh m**c« ttwtrd none ' 




467021 426(11} 456(14) 5*0(41) 485(40) 434(22) 48201) 509(40) 

45*8(21) 490(271 4?0(25) 481 (23) 398(4(11 374(42) 365(2 71 544(101 363(40) 
457(1 1) 43908) 475116) 473(14) 417(43) 410(51) 408(16) 514(191 347(39) 



T & EM 
Trojan Wtr 



Hemereel 
leeOtt 



(teepee of WiMh 

Anemone 



The peeence of Job 
NUter MUty 
Unoston Hughs* 



The novel 1964 
LofdolfteHies 

Mermen Me* wfie em* Joseph Comad 
Sodom tnd Gomorrah 
wmemfeuJimer 
Tee OWee Ce e i e dy 



454(1 75 
454(1 4) 
438(1 5) 
433(1 4) 
4318(1 4) 
429(15) 
412(12) 
402117) 
397(16) 
391(13) 
369(1 5) 
365(13) 
360(1 4) 
379(1 D 
37.50-2) 
372 (14) 
366(15) 
362H 5) 
361 (1 5) 
3SJO-5) 
365 <1 7) 
353H8) 
347(16) 
334 0 3) 
333(1 5) 
326(17) 



44 7 (231 
466(23) 
446(21) 

402(1 7) 
455091 
395 (20) 
375 08) 
426 (55) 
426(261 
461 (20) 
412(22) 
399 (15) 
332 0 8) 
31005) 
352(20) 
314(17) 
385(20) 
35 7 0 91 
32.7(21) 
365(2.4) 
369(22) 
35609) 

351 (25) 
34*081 

352 (23) 
31 5 (24) 



462(21) 483(21) 
44305) 46905) 
426(23) 456(21) 
464(1 7) 449061 
4(130 8) 463(19) 
467(15) 44308) 
450(2,0) 423 0 ft 
377(16) 412(201 
3&IH9) 4)3 0 6) 
183(1 7) 402 O 7) 
366(201 396 0 7) 
3720 6) 412 0 51 
4290 81 395 0*1 
450(211 414(131 
3980 7) 39004) 
418(10! 379 0 8* 
347(21) 381 0 7) 
3680 6) 34 4 0 7) 
39/aT) 38608) 
3520 8) 364 081 
31612.2) 3690© 
350(28) 376(22) 
342(2.0) 3/1 (20) 
32.606) 339" m 
31100) 33 b i ti 
34205 1 35009) 



317(26) 

328(2 7) 

359(28) 

372(30) 

316(24) 

397(40) 

349(25) 

400(341 

299(421 

3&6&51 

344(29) 

249(35) 

305(291 

222(29) 

345(16) 

402 (43) 

333(35) 

MB (341 

286(31) 

299(40) 

283(45) 

202(39) 

239(10) 

WM26) 

X'4<33) 

19M2 0) 



393(4$) 
408(5.51 
294(38) 
385139) 
261(35) 
333(39) 
385(561 
306 (511 
329(3 2) 
366(6,0) 
383(55) 
307(46) 
310(391 
237(30) 
263(12) 
301 (53) 

re; (40) 

271 (42) 
219(29) 
326(14) 
285 (59) 
279(46) 
224(42) 
311 (34) 
97(431 
326(30) 



395120) 

373(21) 

359(221 

366(20) 

369(24) 

327(18) 

368(2.91 

346111} 

3310 91 

37 4(25) 

378(25) 

293 0 61 

303(22) 

308(20) 

328(24) 

32 2 2) 

310(201 

2920 8) 

274(211 

338(28) 

25508) 

265 (2 21 

272(20) 

318 0 9) 

374(21) 

279(20) 



501 *2 71 
532(21) 
495(211 
492 0 8) 
4600 91 
528(21) 

471 (21) 
454(26) 
446(19) 
411 0 81 
368(201 

472 0 9) 
440 0 6) 
461 0 71 
420(1 7) 
4Z0 0 8) 
416 0 51 
424(25) 
440(20) 
363 0 9) 
4*5171) 
422126) 
431 (23) 
366(25) 
30609) 
37 7 1211 



43605) 
mi (5 3) 
369 (50) 
388(44) 
385(35) 
290(401 
323(34) 
345(36) 
359(351 
354 (161 
430 136) 
264(43) 
343(36) 
216 04) 
312(43) 
325(31) 
306(42) 
298(32) 
260(381 
298(40) 
215(2 7) 
310(39) 
204(27) 
2*1 (321 
32 7^45) 
26 7(45) 



R*c*»fd Wrqjht 
0 H Lawrence 
#i»a Cam#f 
Tannes&ee flfitUams 
Ernes! HemtflQwey 
Thomas Warty 
The Gather to fee Rye 
HeiMy JeflMM 
Hennk (been 
Joseph Conred 
Tfee Iwteito4e Men 



3210 7) 
287 0 3) 
262 01) 
2760 9) 
273(09) 
244(1 1) 
225031 
2190 61 
203 0 4) 

191 mm 

1830 2) 



305 (28) 
283(1 7) 
223 0 5) 
273(24) 

242 0 4) 
255(18) 
2180® 

243 08) 
19507) 
168 0 4) 
195 0 7) 



342(22) 
2920 5) 
338(2.0) 
278(22) 
3850 3) 
733 0 2) 
2120 6) 
194(19) 
214 0 6) 
21803) 
1720 U 



291 0ft 
26 4(12) 
298(15) 
293(22) 
274(12) 
227(091 
244(1 7) 
212(21) 
19904) 
191 0 0) 
17202) 



502(391 
377(38) 
234(34) 
168(301 
257(211 
307(41) 
148(30) 
227(29) 
207(42) 
164(2 4) 
239143) 



350(41* 
371 (451 
187(381 
208(15) 
28 3(36) 
302 (44) 
192(42) 
329(31) 
188(14) 
210(311 
245(4 7) 



2990 8) 
299(231 
224 0 91 
217(23) 
256 0 4) 
2490 4) 
173(1 7) 
254(29) 
186(14) 
1590 6) 
1550 8) 



332<2D 
27 2 0 51 
338 0 8) 
330(261 
292 0 51 
2\2 (1 6) 
280 0 9) 
190 0 6) 
228 (201 
223 0 5) 
200(1 7) 



365(39) 
320(4 21 
21 4 (14) 
22-6(461 
250(29) 
195(2/1 
152(2 8) 
25014 4) 
139(26) 
149(3 5) 
21 1 (33) 



BEST COPY MliaE * v 
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Literature Assessment — G rade 1 1 

i — : 



DESCRIPTION 



James Joyce 
Tocqueviire 

f udora We(ty and Flanncry D Conner 
WfllMim &)aMe 




(Mi/Ml 



171 All 1760 5) 11.1110) 181H01 135(20) 11 7 130) 151114) 18103) 151126) 

1560 1) 1780 5) 134|13> 1590 2) 1*4(25) i64<32) 1420 4) 17305) 113(24) 

155 H Oi 14602) 16508) 1650?) 12209) 96(26) 164(20) 1690 U 5108) 

!fi«i10i 14005) 1480 3) 135O0) 190(31) 151(28) 15505) 13804) 133128) 

136 fQ9» 136 0 4} 135 0 2) 754 HD & 1 11 31 91 (23) H4{14) ^68 H 31 6 30 7) 

134(08) 132005 1360 3) i43O0( H406) 96(25) 9604) 16802) 102(26) 



History Assessment — Grade 1 1 



BESOWTKON 


/ 

/* 


/ 

A. 


// 


/ 


/ 

1* 
/ * . 


//////// 


Thorny* Alva €<ftson 


952(06) 


954 |Q8) 


949)09) 


97 0<85| 


906(2 5) 


89 0(29) 


935 0 D 


97 3 (05) 


906(24) 




921 0 0) 


9320 D 


90 9 0 2) 


945 110) 


78 8130) 


87 912 8) 


908 0 8) 


952(0 7) 


800(39) 


Alexander Granam Be)) 


91 1 109) 


8870 3) 


935 0 1) 


924<09) 


90 5 0 4) 


808 i30i 


88506) 


93 9(09) 


862(28) 


Genera) dales Washington a Presidency 


879(08) 


89 3 0 31 


86502) 


901 (09) 


79 5f23) 


772 (3D 


841 (20) 


92 2(09) 


80K26) 


Location of rtaty 


87 7 0 2* 


884 0 6) 


8690 4) 


909 0 4) 


696 '3 2) 


834(38) 


841 (21) 


92 7 {09) 


734^40) 


Underground Rajiro&d 


8/5 O 2i 


8660 5) 


8640 4j 


891 0 «» 


907O9) 


69 7 (4 3) 


82 8 0 8) 


924 0 4) 


822(2 1) 


AdoH Hitter 


e?4fioi 


88,8 0 D 


86 10 5) 


8940 V» 


831 0 6) 


731 (54) 


834 H 8) 


91 2 0D 


841 )3 7) 


Thon*as Jefferson 


474 109) 


867 0 4i 


883 0 6) 


906*08) 


759(3 9) 


75 3)32) 


834(14) 


925(1 1) 


769(36) 


Tt>e Asserottfy ime 


87 2 0 2) 


875 0 5) 


86 7 n 4i 


90002) 


:94f2 4i 


74 4(49) 


83206) 


92 7 O0) 


74 8(4 0) 


1 ^cation of ong<naf J 3 stares 


848(0 9) 


8840 1) 


806 0 2) 


87 7 f09) 


738126) 


71 ?<3 3l 


7860 7) 


9O0O1) 


819132) 


Ku Klv« Wan 


8390 3) 


842 0 6) 


8350 6) 


854 0 5) 


821 06) 


712(41) 


800(22) 


881 0 2) 


770*38) 


Harr*i Tufcman 


838 0 2) 


82 8 0 7) 


8490 3) 


842 0 4) 


9240 7t 


66 7 15 7) 


76.5(2 6) 


8970 1) 


820(3D 


Btii of RKjhts 


813 0 2) 


80 1 0 7) 


82704) 


82406} 


r62(41i 


74 2(49) 


771 0 8) 


862 03) 


718(4 2) 


Location of Rocky Mowniams 


SI 3 0 2) 


63 3 0 6) 


793 0 4) 


82 5 0 5i 




75 0.17) 


803 0 6) 


82 5 0 7) 


805(30) 


Peer) Harbor 


800O2> 


849 0 4> 


74908) 


61 7 0 3) 


750)3 3) 


68 7««« 


755 (2 2) 


8400 7) 


744(4 2) 


f >rst atomic bomft 


7990 3) 


*J5 7 0 5) 


730 0 9) 


844(10) 


590)3 5) 


67 4(4 7) 


750O 7) 


86203) 


660(4 8) 


Washington commanfled American Army 


'92 0 4) 


831 il 7) 


754(2 0) 


83 7/14) 


600(36; 


561 .3 ?> 


744(2 1) 


84905} 


67 3(3 7) 


Winston Churchill 


78 1 0 3) 


80 8 0 6) 


75 2 0 6) 


810 0 6) 


622 (2 7) 


664(36) 


702(2 8) 


851 02) 


684(4 3) 


Advent of the TV 


781 M 3) 


804 0 4) 


754 0 9) 


815 0 61 


669)34) 


62 7)38i 


742(2 5) 


833(1 4) 


65 7(34) 


Watergate 


774 0 2) 


81 1 0 8) 


73 7 0 4) 


794)14) 


732(29) 


59 7 (4 7) 


685(2 2) 


859 0 9) 


673(3 8) 


During UWVH «w?men urmked m lactones 


7730 It 


603O4) 


742 0 6) 


81 2 0 3) 


65 1 [2 6) 


549(44) 


7140 8) 


826 0 9) 


692(36) 


Location of West Germany 


7f)i H 3) 


82 3H5) 


697 il 7) 


810 0 5) 


520)39) 


64 4 (4 7) 


688(26) 


83306) 


651 (29) 


Jamestown 


761 0 4) 


75 9 0 9) 


76 4 0 7) 


782)16) 


699 i3 5) 


60 8(36* 


699(2 4} 


819 0 5) 


69K4 0) 


Gnaries Lmdberoh 


761 0 5) 


81 1 0 91 


702 0 7) 


802 0 9) 


623j2 9» 


565)40) 


704(25) 


82504) 


640(4 7) 


The Kolocausi 


7S8 0 4) 


754«20) 


76205) 


80 1 0 5) 


575)32) 


61 2(4 8) 


697(2 0) 


83503) 


595(46) 


The Great Depression 


751 03) 


76 7 0 6) 


735 0 7) 


77 4 0 6) 


649*32) 


70 8(36) 


702)21) 


80L3 0 4) 


669(46) 


Prohibition 


74 6 0 4) 


761 0 7) 


731 12 0) 


791 0 6) 


560 f3 8) 


56 6(53) 


651 (2 7) 


839 0 3) 


593(34) 
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Goners) gate* me Great Depression 

Opposition 10 the Vietnam tmr 

The Civil Rights M o vem e nt 

Gold Rush and Movement west 

Area met won ^dependence ♦rem Mearco 

u S a ne x m aa during WWH 

General dates EndotWWH 

Plantation Economy 



uiiJi 79203) ewnti 77404) soson 546<43i saoam 8iio6* 602t36) 

721(16) 777(191 655 08) 740(19) 6lS(3D 672(40) 652125) 831 (1 7) 571(43} 

71.711-4) 711(1-7) 71811.8) 73107) 718(24} 539(41) 63208) 802(22) 8210.8) 

713(11) 78303) 884(1 7) 74511 3) 570 {311 618(44) 680*17) 757114) 684(38) 

71 OH 4) 780 11 4) 689(34) 73.6(17) 537(22) 73.9(33) 655(22) 782(1*) 662(43) 

707(18) 806(1 7) 689(2.2) 750(181 808(30) 595<44) 631(2.2) 783(21) 612(46) 

?07(15) 777(23* 637(18) 723(16) 616(39) 716(28) 631(19) 762(191 721(30) 

707(14) 727(1 8) 68.7(1$) 731 0 3) 657*27) 555148) 635(18) 77 9 0 5) 585(46) 



fteHttv toward American Indians 
Location of Mississippi fiiw 
Location oi Greet Britain 

Most Americans were termers during coromei period 

Secession 

Susan 8 Anthony 

Genera) dates Cnristopner Cokjrnbus 

The Emancipation Proclamation 

General daw #*e Declaration o1 independence 

impact ol the Declaration ot independence 

Stamp Act 

U S Policy toward Europe arte/ WWW 
Location ot France 

influence ot German *vemar»nea on WW) 
Genera) dams Watergate 
Brown v B&mrd ot Sducstton 
Alexander HamiSon 
Location ol the Confederacy 
SputJwk 

Pfmsyv Ferguson 

Spam first sen tod southwestern U S 

General dates US Constrtutwn 

England s exploration ot East Coesi 

Wood/ow Wilson and me League of Nations 

General dates Pearl Harbor 

Cnecks and Balances 



705(11) 717{18) 693(14) 733(1 3) 60 4(29) 588(41) 638(24) 78100) 565(33) 

79302) 78606) 84108) 74403) 510 (2 7) 601(45) 649(2.3) 78304) 581(35} 

702(14) 78608) 63*0 4) 757(16) 442(34) 542(52) 606(2.9) 79.402) 577(53) 

69706) 736 £0! 656(21) 700(19) 70U2 3) 848(49) 883(2.5) 7320 8) 636(42) 

687(11) 874(18) 72307) 74405) 492(39) 490(35) 61509) 79504) 502(33) 

689(13) 863(1 8) 719 0 8) 700(15) 638(42) 61 4(32) 604(19) 76 9 0 7) 599(32) 

681 02) 716(1 7) 641(2$ 72604) 47 1)37) 546(36) 681(23) 76 5 0 5) 562(44) 

6*00.8) 890(23) 66909) 693(2-0) 678 (39i 50.5(43) 58608) 774(20) 561(44) 

6730 3) 726(1.6) 631 061 701 (14) 573(44) 571(50) 587(23) 7430.41 547(38) 

676031 7130 7) 819(20) 71605) 494(28) 531(42) 58009) 757(1 7) 629(38) 

87 3 0 3) 652(2.0) 693(16) 711 03) 55H31) 445(52) 564t26) 773(15) 564(32) 

67203) 69903) 644(19) 68806) 633(36) 580(27) 624(28) 72409) 575(35) 

66.612.1) 708(2.0) 614(27) 69U2S) 464(26) 613(44) 610(31) 71 1 (22) 560(45) 

64604) 694(22) 60.00?) 66709) 633(40) 489152) 600(23) 69308) 581(34) 

645 0 5) 7110 7) 570(22) 691(1 8) 46 7(35) 473(48) 544(25) 745 0 5) 534(41) 

63708) 608(26) 671 (23) 634(20) 565(36) 475(37) 585(29) 72106) 469(45) 

63804) 63603) 633(17) 88108) 504(25) 613(36) 570(22) 708(20) 540(47) 

634(13) 71 5 (23) 552 0 6) 678 0 5) 476(26) 46 7(38) 551 (29) 71 30 8) 533(42) 

83.7 0 5) 831 (1.9) 564(25) 6760 9) 483(34) 472(37) 588(25) 631(16) 528(41) 

61405) 634(23) 623 0.8) 64908) 536(38) 404(52) 530(24) 639(20) 554(36) 

61004) 6290 9) 537 01) 63503) 481 |43> 521(43) 541 126) 677(16) 535(33) 

60L9O 2) 854*1 7) 557(21) 638(1 4) 490(29) 441 tf 4) 538(20) 68705) 483(48) 

Sa§ 0 6) 642 0 7) 570(20) 64 308) 492(35) 448(35) 510(25) 681(20) 570(39) 

80202) 58203) 62309) 62005) 524(29) 522(41) 516 0 9) 67808) 525(31* 

60L006) 659(21) 539(27) 62l08i 5Q4t47) 56K38) 546(20) 647(20) 540(35) 

59905) 622(21) 57609) 63U16) 50 2(39) 441i39i 47K2U 7120 7) 489(35) 



1970-30 « Immigration patterns 

Afticies ot Confederation and Revolutionary War 

Representative government m colonies 

RocketeWer and Standard Oil 

u S foreign policy goal aner wwu 

Genera) dates WW)! 



535 0 5) 620(211 570(21) 610O9) 466(30) 612(41) 506(27) 67806) 484(50) 

59 4(10) i02O 7) 584(23) 6120 5) 540(33) 475(53) 514<19) 668(17) 511(40) 

538 0 7) 575(2.1) 585(22) 630(20) 38 7(36) 393(3 5) 471 <2 3) 689(23) 435(38) 

57805) 629(181 52.7(25) 589(20) 513(31) 520(46) 546(21) 624(23) 466(38) 

577(15) 61805) 536(22) 619(1 7) 442(36) 438(4 7? 564(30) 61604) 430(46) 

57304) 67805) 451 (23) 623051 329'40) 463(29) 489121) 667(18) 482(45) 



History Assessment — Grade 1 1 




8oo*er T VyaahinoAon 
Location ot Loudens Purchase 
General dm Prohibrtton 
imfmgroticm patterns before 1800 
Genera) dates f«enho*w s presidency 
Country not mveded by Soviet Union 
Japarwae-Araerjcan internment dun no, WWW 
Nixon and People e Republic of China 
Social Security and Mew Dea< 
Population movement durmg the 1800 8 
U S support tw S Korea 
Dual Bow* mirations 
Amendment oi 1920 gave women me vote 
Joseph SSelm 

Popu^st Party and term Support 
Economic changes from me New Deal 
Genera* dates F ran*im Roosevort a presidency 
Debates on slavery m terr nones 
Give me Irberry or g»*e me death ' 
Latsset-taire 



571(17) 545(55) 5«(1») 579*1 8) 552(4?) 525*49) 544*29) M4 ft 9* 597(47) 

57 1 (i S| 6l5ffD 527(55) 61 4 II 8) 40 BOB) 405144) 466 11 648(2$ 461(40) 

564051 655(24) 443*16) 61 2 CI &> 4O0<38* 362(4 7) 465(21) 649116) 513*4) 

563(14) 548091 557(16) 591 n 6) 432*3 71 495*38) 477(24) 638*15) 510143) 

556115) 5&5&D 525(23) 582*2 11 462*31) 490*42) 51 2*22) 595(221 522(48) 

554*17) 655*13) 449 *58) 575*51> 40 3(28) 558*42) 4«4 123) 441*17) 416(15) 

$54117) 634(20) 471 (24) 574**9) 40Bi26) 541*42) 487*201 603*24) 525(47) 

551*15) 558(24) 544*181 570*1 7) «5Q<39» 493*45) 526*29) 590*1 7) 431*37) 

547(2.1) 571 *24) 52-3*2.5* 566*26) 463*29) 526*46) 490*30) 602*21) 477*41) 

54 7*181 605(50) 48,0(22) 595*50) 358*38) 343*45) 465*23) 631*18) 489(41) 

539(17) 619(19) 459(201 567*19) 405*28) 438*48) 458*19) 61 8*2 J) 441(45) 

534*16) 554(28) 52,2*18) 569*21) 41 7*30) 448*34) 469(12) 606(25) 459(54) 

537.13) 497*19) 577(1 7) 548*16) 502*44) 473*4 8) 515(13) 573*16) 387(15) 

516(21) 554(27) 515(24) 567*24) 397*35) 383*18) 456(2.9) 611 (19) 441(48) 

528(16) 49108) 545(51) 532*19) 545*27) 449*45) 485*20) 582 (25) 391(40) 

521(18) 495(56) 544(21) 538(12) 446*28) 446*18) 457(53) 588(20) 389(40) 

52.0(11) 57111 7) 449*17) 561*16) 362*28) 423(42) 468(23) 564*19) 449(16) 

516*14) 547(21) 485(16) 532*16) 437135) 421 (39) 441 (23) 579(16) 451*43) 

511*16) 504124) 51 7(18) 536*20) 440*35) 333*35) 410*24) 597(23) 442*41) 
510*18) 493(55) 529*21) 53§*l9) 38 9*40) 384*49) 38 4*24) 640*22) 331*43) 



Monroe Doctrine 

Washington s Farewell Address 

Ff encn exploration oi Canada 

Samuel Gompers 

Martin turner King Jt 

Genera* dates first atomic bomb 

vawey forge 

Rtght of women to vote 

Smopmg and the War of 1812 

Carnegie and steel industry 

Genera* dates Jettereon a presidency 

Constitution and division oi power* 

Missouri Compromise 

Genera* dates Wilson s presidency 

Senator McCarthy and commurosm 

Nuirmcat»on a«d states rights 

Presidents during Depression 

Jane Adda ma 

General dates Reconstruct on 
Federal*** Papers 
Dred Scot! Decision 
Genera* dates D-Oay 



509*16) 533(21) 444(1 7) 538*19) 35 7*36* 451 *39) 423*27) 597*18) 366*38) 

503(20) 470(20) 517(2.6) 5^7(24) 464*27) 437*46) 450*24) 578*25) 308*32* 

50,3*14) 525(18) 441*18) 540*14) 326*32) 414*58) 390*18) 600*19) 403*43) 

498(1 7) 553(23) 474(51) 50311ft 489*2 4) 489*51) *52*26) 528*20) 533(45) 

489*14) 506119) 472(16) 456)1 7) 719*2.7) 388(43) 474*2/) 505*1 /1 485*47) 

486(18) 577*23) 394*27) 5i7*2M 34 0*28) 368*47) 40 5*22) 552(23) 45 6f50> 

479(121 495*5.3) 481 (20) 506*12) 375*35* 353*421 475*20) o00 H 8i 390 *33) 

473*14) 515(18) 410(11) 501*18) 378*22) 387*36) 406*27) 552*1 7) 285*34) 

470(1 5) 514117) 45109) 474*19) 480*35) 466*43) 444*21) 492*20) 474*47) 

469*15) 445(54) 454(15) 484(183 41 7*32) 380(39! 405*21) 529*20) 410*50) 

464(1 1) 486118) 445(18) 468(13) 408*37) 395*37) 4)4*51) 489*16) 434*44) 

418(16) 484(204 393(19) 452*18) 3*1*28) 34 7*46) 38 4*25) 490*22) 36 1*41) 

410*19) 434(52) 455*55) 436*101 407*40) 363*43) 34 3*24) 516*23) 322*38) 

45.9(17) 486(21) 375(21) 455*19) 319*32) 379*40) 387*22) 480*23* 30 9*34) 

458*14) 430(50) 451*18) 439 M 6) 339*53) 389*45) 325*21) 534*21) 257*34) 

454*15) 391 (50) 457(18) 440*18) 401*16) 329*48) 3 7 0*25> 462*20) 428*41) 

411 (16) 467(54) 35.6(18) 445*20) 301*30) 268*30) 387*5.3) 446*50) 333*36* 

410(16) 371 (54) 448(14) 411 *18) 4U<32) 349*44) 392*20) 430*24) 367*56) 

405(15) 407(18) 396(2.1) 473(18) 278*33) 352*38) 371 (28) 443*16) 328*32) 

401(141 395(14) 407(5.5) 405*18) 402(26) £5*36) 382*24) 420(18) 37 8134) 

395*15) 401(16) 3880 8) 410*13) 366*41) 261 (39) 353*20) 436*19) 32 1*32) 

385(1 1) 444(17) 344(19) 415(1 1) 315(55) 337*46) 346 H8) 458(17) 402(31) 
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DCSCRfPTtON 



Renaissance end cuttwai «*v«ac*s 



Labor fegistotinn 

tntentot Emanwpefeon Proclamation 




394(1 7) 387(22) 491(22) 414419) 310(19) 26.9 (3 n 302 Ml 488«l») 266133) 

363*15) 39309) 373121) 42 4(16) 249(42) 191 (34) 268(19* 486(18) 276(34) 

382<17) 39 6 08) 386(24) 403(28) 221(301 360(29) 283(211 475(22) 287(32) 

382(13) 404 120) 368(21) 363(17) 438(17) 402(48) 362(17) 413(20) 30 4*335 



Genera) dates founding, d jamftsi^wn 

Restrtcoons on »mmtgrafcen 

3/9 compromise 

1880-1910 Immigration pattern* 

tmrmgrstmn Laws 1921 and 19£4 

Scopes Thai 

Genera* dates Theodore Roosevelt a presidency 
Failure of the ArM of Confederation 
Area adjured m Me*»c*n War 
ftettgious toteretJen m cotonte* 
Jonas Sat* 

Spanjsft-Anttncan War and U S 

American Poltcy ifter WW 

General dates the Ov») *ar 

U S towon policy dun no earty 1900's 

* Jim Crow " Lawf 

Magna Carta 

General dates: Jackson • prestfsncy 
Reformation and Protestant groups 
General dates United Na&ona ftoended 
Seneca *e)ta Declaration 
General dates DncoJn's presidency 
Medicare. Wing Act and Lyndon Johnson 
Leaders of Women a Movement 
Progressiva Movement 



360116) 437121) 3140 9) 424(1* 217(37) 18 1 i30t 318(23) 446(1 5) 276(40) 

378(16) 394122) 362(15) 391 (20) 301 (27) 370(52) 349(24) 423(21) 256(42) 

377 (18) 3644211 400(22) 401 (201 273(32) 240(37) 282(2 8) 454(19* 303(4 2) 

376(14) 360(19) 392(18) 362(17) 425(35) 433(381 324(22) 414(21) 369(63) 

373(13) 380(15) 365(24 392(16) 310(12) 262(29) 324(16) 426(1 7) 298*36) 

372(15) 408(20) 338(19) 392(191 243(3,2) 30 9(4$ 306(21) 427(25) 337(48) 

371 (1 *) 390(20) 353H6) 384119) 324(31) 308(37) 330(16) 416(20) 309(44| 

369(14) 409(25) 329(1.3) 360(15) 322(3 4) 340(44) 307(191 4*4(19) 261*43) 

368(18) 369(21) 347(22) 381(22) 339(25) 26 8(39) 308(2.6) 421 (2 D 334(44) 

362(13) 393 H91 331(17) 362(16) 333(32) 464 (4 5) 367(2 4) 364(19) 324(29) 

360(15) 355(221 964(18) 36 2(19) 294(24) 42 7{49) 315(20) 412(21) 255(43) 

343(14) 305(1 91 380(2 0) 37 3(18) 236(26) 22 7(31) 205(1 9) 389(1 9) 274(32) 

330(14) 365(22) 306(201 35,109) 2*3(2 7) 222(29) 259(21) 406(20) 202(35) 

324(16) 322(18) 325(2.4) 348(20) 188(18) 235(26) 306(1 8) 353(23) 234(27) 

3221121 365(15) 260(1 4) 33 9(14) 258(24) 22 6(30) 252(24) 362(1 7) 274(35) 

316(1.8) 382(23) 270(19) 329(22) 289(32) 278(37) 299(21) 333(23) 282(29) 

307(12) 342(18) 265(1 7) 306039 318(36) 208(36) 260(18) 356(18) 239(38) 

308(21) 319(28) 293(22) 312(25) 266(29) 33 8(40) 284(34) 325(21) 290(45 

29,9(12) 324(191 278(221 31 1 (15) 221 (29) 261 (37) 277(19) 326(1 7) 240(34) 

208(13) 305(19) 290(16) 298(13) 268(28) 276(40) 252(1 7) 344(19) 224(38) 

2SJI1.6I 344(21) 173(19) 28 6(21) 164(24) 193 135) 175(19) 325(23) 236 (35) 

8,6(12) 272(1 3) 244(18) 259(12) 259 (2 5) 225(3 7) 194(1 7) 3l8f17( 197(2U 

247(11) 313(20) 180(12) 260(13) 175(30) 21 2(30) 193(1 5) 296(15) 196(27) 

239(15) 283(22) 214(19) 247(19) 200(22) 195(33) 197(19) 277(23) 199(32> 

228109) 2450 3) 222(1 7} 243(12) 141(30) 231 (361 184(1 4) 264(16) 180(28) 

22 6(1 3) 25 5(1 7) 196(15) 23 7(1 7) 167(1 8) 188(32) 208(20) 23 7(19) 239(33) 



Reconstruction 

Vttntrtrop and Pwntane founded colony 



21 4(13) 24 7(14) 181 (16) 21 9(1 5) 169(1 9) 20 9(31) 189(20) 254H& 192(3,2) 
165(08) 194(12) 195(13) 104(0 9) 21 5 (3D 26 1 (36i 202(20) i82H3i 225(33) 
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